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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





JANUARY 4, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn SPARKMAN, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Housing, 
Commitee on Banking and Currency, 
Unitea States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: The attached report is transmitted pur- 
suant to your request for information in connection with the various 
old-age housing programs presently in existence. 

Every attempt has been made to extract from the information 
presently available those data which will be of service to the members 
of the Housing Subcommittee and the Banking end Currency Com- 
mittee in any future consideration of housing for the aged. 

As you know, this report does not represent original research but 
instead attempts to gather together materials which prior to this time 
have not been assembled in one place. 

Sincerely, 
Jack Carter, Staff Director. 
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HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


INTRODUCTION 


A major problem confronting the Nation is to provide adequate 
housing for large numbers of elderly persons at a cost they can afford 
to pay. Although this particular problem is part of the more general 
task of increasing the supply of housing for the Nation as a whole, 
it has certain special aspects that have brought it to the forefront of 
discussions of national housing policy. The process of aging is accom- 
panied by certain social and economic, as well as physical, character- 
istics which are of primary importance in determining the housing 
needs of the aged. 

For purposes of this report, the aged are tentatively defined as those 
persons who are 65 years of age and over, although in housing, as in 
other aspects of the problem of aging, chronological age is not the sole 
determinant. Middle-aged persons of 45 or 50, for example, also con- 
stitute an aging population in that their housing circumstances and 
needs begin to differ from younger adults. In most families, the chil- 
dren have married and left home when their parents are between 45 
and 55 years of age. Persons of this age group may feel they no longer 
need accommodations for 4, 5, or more persons. On the other hand, 

reduced income or declining energy may not prompt them to seek 
smaller or less expensive quarters until they have reached 60 or 
70 years of age. 

The population of the United States is termed an aging population 
because the number and proportion of elderly persons have been grow- 
ing rapidly and are expected to continue to increase. In number, per- 
sons 65 years of age and over increased about 4 times during the period 
1900 to 1950—from 3 million to 12 million. As a pr oportion of the 
total population, this age group increased from 4 percent in 1900 to 
8 percent in 1950. By 1975, according to estimates of the United 
States Census Bureau, the number of aged is expected to be around 
21 million, and their proportion of total population nearly 10 percent. 

This report presents a factual background relating to the housing 
needs of elderly persons. It discusses who they are, how they live, 
what some of their problems are, and it reviews some of the current 
developments in improving their housing accommodations. 

It should be noted at the outset that data on the living arrangements 
of elderly persons is very meager and incomplete. This lack of infor- 
mation is characteristic not only of the housing status of the aged, 
but of most other aspects of the housing field as well. 

What little is known about the national picture that bears directly 
on the problem of housing for the aged is based on special sample 
tabulations of 1950 census data prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
under an agreement with the Division of Housing Research, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The sample was limited to the 5.6 
million nonfarm elderly families and individuals who maintain their 
own quarters. The 1950 census found some 10.5 million individuals 
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over 55 years of age living in the nonfarm areas of the United States. 
Of these individuals, about 7.5 million lived in 5.6 million households. 
The rest—about 3 million individuals—lived with relatives or friends, 
in hotels or boarding houses, or in institutions. The special sample 
tabulations are presented in appendix tables 43-52. The more gen- 
eral information pertaining to the aging process is contained in appen- 
dix tables 1-42. 


Livinc ARRANGEMENTS OF ELDERLY PERSONS 
HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIPS 


The impact of the aging process on the housing status of elderly 
persons is indicated by contrasting the household relationships of the 
aged (65 years and over) and the middle-aged (45-64 years). 

As table 1 shows, far more middle-aged (92.8 percent) than aged 
(68.9 percent) persons live in their own households. This contrast 
is even sharper when attention is focused on the fact that 1 out of 
3 elderly persons has no household of his own. 

Living in one’s own household has somewhat different meaning for 
the aged and the middle aged. Nearly 4 out of 5 middle-aged persons 
live in households where both husband and wife are present. This is 
true of less than half of the aged. The rest of the aged—nearly 3 
out of 5—have no husband-and-wife households, and of these only 
about half live with any member of the family. 

The principal reason for the breakup of the normal husband-and- 
wife household among the aged is, of course, the death of a spouse. 
Nearly a fourth of the men, but more than half of the women, are 
widowed. The reasons for this disparity in the incidence of widow- 
hood are: (1) Men have a shorter life expectancy; (2) husbands are 
generally older than their wives; and (3) elderly widowers are more 
apt to remarry. 

It is significant to note at this point that because improvements in 
life expectancy have been especially favorable to women, the propor- 
tion of women in the aged population exceeds the proportion of men 
and is expected to increase. 


TABLE 1.—Household relationships of middle-aged and older persons, 1950 


45 to 64 years | 65 years and over 
Type of household and household relationship etre 
Number Percent Number Percent 


30, 366, 960 100. 0 12, 244, 380 
Tigthne Ga insane is seb ccd d bcs Le ws. 29, 181, 610 








96.1 | 11,546,450. 
Otte Henmibed Li. J... 2 id 2k. ~~ 28, 180, 570 92.8 8, 436, 380 
Married and living with spouse. -_---__-- adie acl 23, 810, 410 78. 4 5, 375, 280 
Living with relatives other than spouse 2, 491, 860 8.2 1, 297, 900 
Living alone or with nonrelatives 1, 877, 700 6.2 1, 726, 460 
Not in own household 1, 001, 040 3.3 3, 097, 830 
Living with relatives 151, 530 .5 2, 583, 560 
Living with nonrelatives 849, 510 2.8 514, 260 


RE SES 


to 


neta) fP 


sa ll wom 


Living in quasi households 1, 181, 350 3. 697, 930 








Tos San ra 56055) < = 5058p ~ ompbgacwaaepe qt 406, 590 i. 379, 580 
Other quasi households 776, 760 2. 318, 350 


om 


Note.—The sum of the details does not always equal the total because of rounding. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population, 1950, vol. IV, Special Reports, pt. 2, 
ch. D., Marital Status, 
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Evenly distributed in 1900, the older population contained 90 men 
per 100 women in 1950, and by 1975, according to census estimates, 
the ratio will be about 72 men per 100 women. 

This growing preponderance of women among elderly persons means 
that there will probably be an increasing number of unattached 
women who will need living arrangements suitable to their particular 
circumstances. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUSEHOLDS 


Just as there is a significant difference in the patterns of household 
relationships among the aged as compared with the middle-aged, so 
is there a difference in the characteristics of the households themselves. 

Table 2 presents some of the findings of the special study, made 
by the Census Bureau for the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
on the characteristics of housing in nonfarm areas. 

One of the more significant points brought out by table 2 is that 
although there is a tendency for the size of the family to be smaller 
among the aged, the size of the family dwelling tends to be larger. 
The consequence is that 82 percent of the family groups among the 
aged have less than 0.75 persons per room, while only 56 percent of 
the younger family groups have as much space. Such spaciousness 
can be a mixed blessing. A home bought to meet the needs of a 
family with several children can become a burden after the children 
have left. With less energy and smaller income, maintaining a 
large house becomes an increasingly formidable problem for elderly 
persons. This is demonstrated to some extent by the fact that a 
somewhat higher proportion of the aged live in substandard dwellings. 

The effect of smaller income on the living conditions of elderly 
persons is even more apparent when the dwelling is a rental unit. 
A comparison of the rents paid by family heads over 65 with the 
rents paid by family heads under 65 shows that 22 percent of the 
younger group and 40 percent of the older group pay less than $30 
per month. 


TaBLeE 2.—Characteristics of housing by heads of family over and under 65 years of 
age, nonfarm areas, 1950 


Under 65 65 years and 
Characteristic All ages years over 
Size of household: 
D cibhes ccna babtincescccakhdjhudcasedehgeseeoss baghsenes 9.8 ue 24.8 
NE A iki bade en de enoaghens teeing gs Copanarim dares 28. 5 25.9 42.5 
EE iniinices etthindigddaintgthasncldugmawnne nsec duen 23.0 24.3 16.1 
BT SIO inne 00k detoquiodncicicepeicnuns cagmaiiees 38.7 42.7 16. 6 
Size of dwelling: 
mE R Ceti aa bdaninn odes Gkdgen scaccdapbedanebaseusaeaee 2.7 2.5 3.7 
ae bi | wadtls do dude sea aokbeeeen Su pepmades 7.6 7.5 7.6 
ne abeubthcoberes desueneckeptwiwesveeinan anaes 76.7 78. 2 68.7 
Da aknctakQabensiedentbabiestchamadeas 13.0 11.8 20.0 
Persons per room: 
nts .wadcighsdundddoppechasachdusttaedad 60. 5 56.4 82.1 
Oe eS eee ee ee 34.0 37.5 15. 6 
More than sae peers a cant he aio catiabiaiinls ans cameo 5.5 6.1 22 
Condition of dwelling: Dilapidated or without adequate 
SN IE ce cortdredeccmnemtcequqesowruqewreesees 28. 5 27.6 33.6 


i 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency. Division of Housing Research, special sample tabulation 
of 1950 census data. 





HOUSING FOR THE AGED 
INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The financial inability of elderly persons to obtain suitable housing 
is even more marked among ae who do not maintain their own 
households. As table 3 shows, both men and women living in their 
own households tend to have higher median incomes than those who 
do not live in their own households. In all groups, however, the 
median income fell below that needed by an elderly couple to maintain 
an adequate, though modest, level of living in urban areas. This 
need, as of October 1950 was estimated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as $1,600 to $1,900. This means that adequate housing is, 
for financial reasons alone, beyond the reach of a substantial number 
of elderly persons. 

Without full-time employment, the majority of persons experience 
a sharp drop in income after age 65. Since 1950, there has been a 
rapid growth of old-age and survivors’ insurance as a source of income. 
About 7 out of every 10 persons 65 years of age and older receive 
income from employment or social insurance, or both. Of the rest, 
about one-half are receiving old-age assistance. For the most part, 
persons receiving old-age assistance are ineligible for OASI, although 
some 400,000—500,000 receive both. In addition to OASI, income is 
received from railroad retirement, Government employees’ retirement, 
or veterans’ compensation and pensions. Nearly half of all the aged 
receive benefits from OASI or one of these related programs. 

About 15 percent of the aged had no income from employment, 
social insurance or old-age assistance. A few of these people receive 
private industrial or union pensions, income from real estate, private 
investments, or insurance. 


TABLE 3.—Receipt of money income and median income, 1949, for persons aged 65 
and over, by age, sex, and living arrangements, 1950 


Percentage with no money 
income 
Sex and living arrangements = Siti cs a 


Median income, 1949 


Total 





Men__-_- coneecadeartors 18 27 $1, 150 
In own household_._-_- soeenen 14 | 2 | 2 1, 290 
Head of prims ary family 1 14 2 | f 1, 420 
Married, wife present......<..] 13 § 1, 460 
Other. _ Scinsucekeoeer 22 | | 2 1,000 
Primary individual ?__..--- ; 15 | 3 ( 790 
Not in own household_-_-_---- 33 | 2 | 810 
Living in home of relatives- eas 38 | 32 | 5 | 770 
Parent of head__----.--- Si 42 | 34 | 730 
Other _. Fe cancel 30 2¢ 3 850 
Living with nonrelatives. --.------ 29 | 28 | 890 
Women *_-. 42 47 | 680 
In own household vepaie cel 31 | 2 3: 720 
Head of primary family !_-------- 41 | 2 720 
Primary individual ? | 23 2 2 720 
Not in own household_.-.-_...--------|} 54 640 
Living in home of relatives 58 ) 610 | 
Parent of head_-__----- pre 62 | : 570 
ae =. | 49 | 5e 680 
Living with nonrelatives... _.-_-- 33 ‘ 39 | 750 











11 or more related persons present. 
2 Living alone or with nonrelatives present, 
3 Excludes married women living with husband. 


Source: Social Security Bulletin, October 1954, pp. 3- 
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HEALTH STATUS 


Long-term illness and infirmity are closely associated with age, and 
help to determine the kind of housing one needs. Well before age 
65, there is usually a decline in energy reserve and a need to slow down. 
In general, most people in their sixties and seventies will look for 
living arrangements that are not overly taxing to their strength. 
Others will be definitely handicapped and may need special facilities 
and services. Just under 1,500,000 persons 45 to 64 years of age who 
are not in institutions, and 1,750,000 who are 65 or more years of age, 
report long-term disabiling illness. This does not mean that they are 
all helpless invalids, although some are. What it does mean is that 
these people are unable, over an extended period of time, to work or 
perform their normal household duties. 

Many of these 3,250,000 aging and aged persons require a good deal 
of care from their families or others, and some of them are, or will be, 
candidates for expensive care in institutions unless appropriate living 
arrangements are made for them. 


CurRRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HovsinGc THE AGED 


Practically every community that has surveyed the needs of its 
older people has placed high priority on housing. Here and there 
plans have taken shape, but experience is spotty and widely scattered. 
Brief reference to some specific experiments may be indicative of 
current trends and provide guidance for further development. 


COOPERATIVES 


Omaha Education Association 

The Omaha Education Association with a membership of 1,200 
teachers made the first application for cooperative housing under 
section 213 of the National Housing Act, in 1949. It erected a 12- 
story building at a cost of $850,000, of which $600,000 was an FHA- 
insured mortgage at 4 percent for 40 years. About half the apart- 
ments were 1-bedroom units, one-fourth 2-bedroom units, and one- 
fourth efficiency 1-room apartments. 

There are also 560 honorary members of the association who have 
retired. Three years ago plans were started for another building for 
the retired teachers whose incomes are small. Present plans call for 
156 apartments, corresponding approximately to the number of 
retired teachers wishing accommodations. There will be 12 indi- 
vidual units and 2 common sitting rooms on each floor. There will 
also be a large lounge, a craft shop, and a laundry. Meals will be pro- 
vided as a part of the service. The entire cost will average approxi- 
mately $120 per month, including food. The cost of the building, 
exclusive of the site, furnishings, and architects’ fees, will be approxi- 
mately $1 million. The plan calls for an FHA-insured 40-year, 4 
percent loan for 80 percent of the value, to be amortized at $20 per 
month per unit. Each resident who can afford it, is asked to make 
an outright gift of $1,200. The final charge per month will be based 
on amortization costs and a proportionate share of other costs. 

The original project is subject to taxes, but it is hoped that the new 
development can be set up free of real-estate taxes. A rummage store 
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serviced by retired teachers provides an income of $15,000 to $20,000 
per year, which is applied toward the money needed for the down- 
payment. The group plans to work out a recreational and cultural 
program based on the interests and needs of the residents. 


Ida B. Culver House 


Teachers in Seattle built the Ida B. Culver House, a cooperatively 
owned apartment house to provide facilities for retired teachers on 
small pensions. It houses 36 teachers. 

In 1928, a small group of teachers, under the leadership of Ida 
Culver, formed the Seattle Educational Auxiliary to provide a home 
for teachers after retirement at age 60. When Miss Culver died in 
1937, she left the bulk of her estate to the association. More than 12 
years later the building was erected. To finance the house, 36 teach- 
ers paid for lifetime leases on apartments in the building. A room 
with private bath cost $3,750; with shared bath, $3,000. In addition, 
each person pays a specified sum per month to cover cost of food and 
upkeep of building. Regular meetings of the residents are held 
monthly to determine policies. Facilities are available for overnight 
guests. Only persons who have taught at some time in the Seattle 
schools are eligible for residence. There is a long waiting list. 

A cooperative with church sponsorship and financing 

The city of Denver is planning a cooperative housing project for 
older people under interfaith church sponsorship. Six religious groups, 
including the three major faiths, are joining in the plan. In Colorado, 
the aged receive $95 per month pension and are able to pay for their 
own housing on a modest plan. 

These groups believe that the solution to housing for older people 
lies in cooperative housing with sponsorship from such groups as 
churches and lodges who have an identity with the group to be housed. 
They plan buildings in units of 200 to 300 which they believe to be 
the most economical size if they are to provide health and other 
facilities as well as housing. They plan a location close to the down- 
town area. An effort will be made to preserve independent living 
and participation in community life. They expect the sponsoring 
groups to assist in raising the money for the initial payment for the 
project which they hope to develop under section 213 of the National 
Housing Act. 

The Washington Retirement Home project 

This project for residents of Washington County, Iowa, is being 
financed by a combination of gifts and the sale of trust certificates at 
$100 per share bearing interest of 3% percent. Each member will 
have a private room with bath. Assembly and reading rooms will 
be available to all. The monthly cost to members as now contem- 
plated will be $100 per month for room, food, and all other privileges. 
‘A central building will include a large living room, dining and kitchen 
facilities, and administrative offices. Residential wings housing 20 
persons each will be added as needed. There will be 2-room apartment 
units designed for 2 persons and private bedroom-sitting rooms for 
individuals. 


Florida Lutheran Retirement Center 


This project is planned by the board of directors of Lutheran Social 
Service of the New York Conference. Plans call for a central unit 
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with kitchen, dining, and living room connected by covered walks 
with motel-type buildings for residents. Cottages to accommodate 2 
to 4 people will also be built. 

One area of the 20 acres of land within the city limits of DeLand 
will be set aside for cottages which may be built by individuals, but 
they must conform to the master architectural plan. It is planned 
that occupants of cottages may transfer to motel units more accessible 
to the central services if the need arises. 

Windom, Minn. 

This is a small community developing plans for a retirement center 
to serve retired residents of a rural area within about a 20-mile 
radius. Contributions are being sought for the ‘mother house”’ or 
central building. Architect’s plans call for dormitory-type rooms 
and cottages which may be individually erected. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Data on income readily indicate that there are many older people 
who cannot purchase or rent suitable housing on a commerical basis. 
For them low-rent public housing projects may be the only answer. 
With priorities usually given to veterans and families with young 
children, however, older people are not represented in public-housing 
projects to the extent of their proportion of the population, especially 
the low-income population. 

One of the questions involved in public-housing projects, as well as 
other kinds of housing developments for older people, is the desirability 
of setting aside small apartments scattered throughout the buildings, 
concentrating them in special wings or floors, or erecting separate 
buildings. 

Various methods of dealing with this as well as other questions are 
described in the reports of experience which follow. 


New York City Housing Authority ' 


There was an early interest within the New York City Housing 
Authority to meet the housing needs of aged single persons and 
couples. The Federal law governing the public-housing program 
was so written and interpreted, however, that it was impossible to 
provide apartments for single persons or accept them as tenants. 
The New York State public housing law passed in 1939 had no such 
restrictions. There followed an experimental project of 54 apart- 
ments specially designed and intended for aged single persons over 
60 years of age with very low income. It opened in 1943, and repre- 
sented a pioneering venture. 

The provision of apartments for the aged in New York City’s 
projects is now considered a necessity, not an area for experimentation. 
The mayor’s advisory committee for the aged estimated there were 
close to a million persons over 60 years of age in the city at the end 
of 1953, with an additional 100 persons joining this group every day. 
In addition, the New York City Housing Authority found that on 
many of its slum sites there live a proportionately higher number of 
aged single persons and couples who present a serious relocation 
problem. 


1 From a paper presented by George Biro, New York City Housing Authority, at spring meeting, 1955 
of the National Committee on Aging. 
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These factors led the State housing commissioner to adopt a new 
policy latein 1951. He instructed housing authorities that a minimum 
of 5 percent of the apartments of all future State-aided low-rent public 
housing projects must be specifically designed and reserved for aged 
persons. This policy was a landmark in developing a significant 
quantity of housing specifically intended and designed for older single 
persons and couples of low income. 

The city housing authority, with its experience at Fort Greene 
Houses and some of its postwar projects, was able rapidly to implement 
the new State policy, even to the point of revising building plans that 
had already left the drawing boards. Today, out of a total of 450 
single-person apartments, all of them in State aided projects, 331 
apartments developed under this new policy have been completed 
or are under construction. Out of a total of some 16,800 apartments 
for 2 persons, 425 have been specially designed for aged couples. 
Many of the other apartments are, of course, already occupied or will 
be occupied by aged persons, and more specially designed apartments 
are being planned. 

Apartments intended for single persons consist of a combination 
living room-bedroom, a kitchen roomy enough to eat in, and a bath- 
room. Apartments for couples provide a double bedroom, a com- 
bination living-dining room with a recessed kitchen, and a bathroom. 
Safety features include nonslip tile floors in bathroom as well as 
bathtubs with built-in seats and grab bars in the walls at the tub 
and water closet; in some cases, stall showers with seats and grab 
bars are being installed instead of bathtubs. Thresholds have been 
eliminated to lessen the damage of tripping, and light switches have 
been installed for all apartment outlets. In the kitchen, electric 
refrigerators, three-burner electric stoves to avoid the possibility of 
asphyxiation, and lowered shelves and cabinets make mealtime chores 
easier and safer. To provide warmth, light, and outlook, these apart- 
ments all have good exposure to sunlight; additional radiation is 
specified to provide 80° heat, and crank operation simplifies the 
opening and closing of casement windows. 

The interiors of apartments for aged persons constitute only one 
aspect of the problem. There are other important considerations 
such as where the apartments are placed in relation to families with 
young children. The special apartments are placed in tiers of selected 
project buildings which are of fireproof construction and have auto- 
matic elevators, one of three to a floor, in accordance with the theory 
that older persons should not be isolated from the normal activities 
and the younger people of the project. Experience has shown that 
very often friendships develop and the younger people help the 
older ones. 

The location of the apartments in relation to services and facilities 
used by the aged is also taken into account. These include trans- 
portation, shopping, church, medical, and special community facili- 
ties. The latter consist of two rooms provided in one wing of the 
projects’ community centers. One room is generally furnished as a 
lounge and the other is used for activities such as table games and 
crafts. Off these rooms is a special outdoor area for the exclusive 
use of the older people using the center, who come not only from the 
project but also from the surrounding community. As part of the 
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department of welfare’s day-center program for the aged, several 
golden age groups meet in these project facilities. 

Two changes have already been made in the standards set by State 
policy. Aged couples generally have not liked the recessed kitchen at 
the end of the living room in the larger special apartments. A separate 
smal] kitchen is preferred, and the authority concurs fully. More 
important, the wisdom of applying the 5-percent policy to each and 
every project was questioned, even before being instituted. Not all 
new-project locations are suitable for aged persons in terms of neigh- 
borhood, specia) facilities, and necessary services. The 5-percent polic: Vv 
will be maintained, but on a flexible basis, depending on site location. 

The planning division estimates that the additional equipment and 
features necessary in these apartments for the aged, such as special tile, 
light fixtures, electric stoves, radiation, and the like, add between $400 
and $450 to the cost of each apartment. Proportionately, the smaller 
apartment is more expensive than the larger apartment since bath and 
kitchen facilities must be included for a Jesser number of rooms. The 
$400 to $450 figure indicates that the special features needed for the 
aged apartments are less expensive than expected; and they are fea- 
tures that are welcomed in small apartments regardless of the age of 
the occupants. 

The rentals of these apartments range from $29 to $34 for single- 
person apartments, and $31 to $37 per month for 2-person apartments. 
Rentals include gas and electricity and are related to the incomes of the 
occupants. The maximum income limits for admission to the part- 
ments are around $2,000 for single persons and $2,400 for couples. 

A recent check by the authority indicated that there are some 800 
single persons living in separate accommodations in the projects, either 
in apartments intended for single persons or as residual members of 
families. There is no accurate current estimate on the number of 
aged couples or aged persons who are members of family groups. 
Chicago 

Prairie Courts is a 48-unit elevator building with 36 one-bedroom 
units occupied by older people. The remaining 12 units have 2 bed- 
rooms and are occupied by younger families. The housing authority 
had formerly reserved small apartments on the first floor of its project 
for older people, but these were regarded as unsatisfactory because 
they were especially vulnerable to noise and other street disturbances. 
The housing authority is watching the development with interest to 
see whether this method of concentrating older people in one building 
is the best solution. 


Cleveland 


A 14-story elevator building and an accompanying row of houses 
form part of the metropolitan housing authority’s Cedar Apartments 
Extension. Of the 152 housing units thus provided, 104 are 1-bed- 
room units for older persons, and 48 are 2-bedroom units for young 
couples with children. ‘The 1-bedroom units can be converted so that 
that 2 older people may live together, each having a private living- 
bedroom and sharing a kitchen. ‘This is to provide housing for sur- 
vivors in case of the death of the spouse. 

The housing authority provides the building and some of the neces- 
sary furnishings. Separate funds have been raised for operating 
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expenses, equipment, and furnishings. Some help was received from 
private foundations. Provision has been made for the community 
chest to finance the continuing operating program. 

A day center for older people occupies the ground floor of the apart- 
ment building., It is open to all older residents of Cleveland and is 
operated by a separate agency called the Golden Age Center, which 
assumes responsibility for its operation. 

The board of education cooperates in providing classes. The plan 
is to provide full day service for older people of the entire city. The 
building has a cafeteria, lounge, craft and hobby shops, a first-aid 
room, and administrative offices. 


Memphis 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Housing Authority has set aside for aged 
persons part of its new low-rent project, Dr. H. P. Hurst Village. 
Four 3-story walk-up buildings contain units especially designed for 
occupancy by aged persons. Stair climbing has been eliminated by 
ramps with an 18-degree grade. These ramps run from galleries on 
each floor down to the ground level. Open galleries along each floor 
provide an opportunity for outdoor living without the necessity for 
climbing stairs. 


Providence 


The Providence (R. I.) Housing Authority set aside 64 apartments 
for older couples in Admiral Terrace project. In the New Hartford 
Park project, one 10-story building made up entirely of 1-bedroom 
units is reserved for older persons without children. 


Syracuse 


The Syracuse (N. Y.) Housing Authority set aside two 7-story 
buildings in James Geddes Homes for exclusive occupancy by aged 
couples. These buildings have automatic elevators and a central 
recreation room. 


St. Louis 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Housing Authority has plans calling for Federal 
aid in order to build a low-rent public-housing project designed 
especially for aged persons. The authority’s plan calls for two 13- 
story buildings with 750 apartments. Most of the units would be 
small, but there would be some 2- and 3-bedroom units for elderly 
persons living with married sons or daughters. 

Other cities have made similar provisions, and many others have 
projected plans. 

PARTIALLY SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


This area of housing is difficult to define sharply. Many of the 
projects described below offer some kind of service in addition to 
housing. One facility which might properly be classified as an in- 
stitution is included to indicate the uncertain line of demarcation 
that exists between so-called independent housing and institutional 
care. 


Tompkins Square apartment house, New York City 
Tompkins Square house was erected in 1929 through the gift of a 


donor, and is operated by the Community Service Society of New 
York on a nonprofit basis. It is an elevator apartment house for 
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elderly men, women, and couples of limited income who are physically 
able to care for themselves and participate in the life of the com- 
munity. There are 44 single rooms and eight 2-bedroom apartments 
furnished or unfurnished, with cooking and refrigeration facilities. 
The bath is shared with 2 or 3 others. There is a nonprofit cafeteria 
which each resident is required to patronize to the extent of $15 per 
month to assure its operation, a living room and lobby on the ground 
floor, a roof garden, and a fully equipped laundry available to all 
residents. 

The resident director is a registered nurse, and, with an assistant 
director, provides supervision of the house and residents. When 
illness requires bedside care, arrangements are made for hospitaliza- 
tion or nursing home care. Periodic cleaning of individual rooms is 
provided. Otherwise, residents care for their own rooms. 

The neighborhood provides easy access to churches, libraries, parks, 
and shopping facilities. The rental figures are such that recipients of 
old-age assistance may live there comfortably. Although the building 
was originally provided free of cost and is tax exempt, the operation 
requires a subsidy from the society. A study is now being made to 
determine how much must be added to the actual housing cost to cover 
the cost of services. 

The project is regarded as especially useful in providing the experi- 
ence on which later architectural plans and services to older people 
could be built. 

Cobbs Hill Village, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cobbs Hill Village, in Rochester, N. Y., is composed of 27 apart- 
ments of which 21 are 1-bedroom, 5 are 2-bedroom, and 1 is a studio 
or efficiency. The village was constructed originally as emergency 
housing for veterans by the Rochester Management Co., which oper- 
ates 6 housing projects on a nonprofit basis. The experiment to house 
older people was beet to find out whether individuals and couples 
can subsist on social security, or with incomes of approximately $110 
per month. The apartments are motel-type structures of 1 story, 
1 step from the ground. The rental is $52 per month including heat, 
utilities, and janitor service. Those eligible must be 65 years of age 
with an income not exceeding $65 a week from employment. 

The management group was particularly interested in finding out 
whether older people preferred to be housed separately or in a com- 
munity with families including young children. At the beginning of 
the experiment, 11 units were occupied by veterans with 4 to 9 children 
per family. There was considerable complaint about the noise and 
bother of the children. Many of the older people expressed a desire to 
see children occasionally but would prefer not to have them around 
constantly. Arrangements were therefore made to move out the 
veterans’ families and substitute them with additional older people. 
Now there is considerable complaint that the place is too quiet. The 
management feels, therefore, that they have not yet found the answer 
to the original question. 

A recreation room is provided in the project but no supervision or 
assistance in planning the program. The residents have organized a 
program of their own and have not asked for additional help. 

An investigation of health status revealed the following types of 
difficulty: 4 visual and hearing; 8 cardiac; 8 neuromuscular; 2 speech; 
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4 arthritic; 1 psychiatric; 1 diabetic. On the basis of this information, 
arrangements were made for a nurse from the health department to 
visit the project 1 day a week. She aided the residents in various 
ways, particularly in practical nutrition education and in making 
appointments for clinics and other referrals. She is now on a 2-day-a- 
week~schedule. An age study showed five 63 to 65; eight 65 to 69; 
ten 70 to 74; and ten over 75. 

The management group, in considering future plans, expects to 
build motel-type buildings with overhang to facilitate easy visiting 
regardless of weather. It believes it can profitably construct these 
units for approximately $1,200 a room, or about $4,000 per apartment 
in units of 10. 


Housing project of Senior Center, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

This project consists of 14 small houses adjacent to a senior center. 
It was built and is operated by the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services to meet the needs of older people whose very small incomes 
made suitable housing unobtainable. The buildings were constructed 
with funds contributed by individuals, foundations, and other groups. 

Each housing unit has a sitting room, bedroom, kitchen, bath, and 
paved porch. From the many applicants, 12 women and 2 men were 
chosen on the basis of greatest need. All are over 70 and in good 
health. The apartments are adequate for coupies but present tenants 
are single individuals. The apartments rent for $40 per month 
including utilities, and are unfurnished except for the stove, refrigera- 
tor, and curtains. 

The Senior Center includes a large central room with fireplace, a 
kitchen, an enclosed patio, an office for the AWVS, a laundry for the 
use of the residents, and a complete apartment for the hostess in 
charge of the center. 

The American Women’s Voluntary Services has acquired land and 
plans to build 11 additional units. The cost of the new units is esti- 
mated at $5,000 each. The group hope to demonstrate that low-cost 
housing for older people can be privately financed if investors are 
willing to accept a modest rate of interest on the investment. 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS 


Family residence—San Francisco 

An experiment in living in a small group, 9 residents averaging over 
70. years of age, is underway in San Francisco. Opened in August 
1954, the project is sponsored by the Jewish Family Agency, which 
bought a 2-family house and converted it into a residence for older 
people. Residents pay from $60 to $85 a month. This covers all 
costs including food, housekeeper’s salary, utilities, repairs, mainte- 
nance, and mortgage payments. Residents eat the evening meal 
together but prepare their own breakfasts and lunches. All are 
active in community affairs and enjoy living in the neighborhood with 
its easy access to shops and transportation. Members have occa- 
sional guests and help each other through periods of convalescence. 
It was made possible by a second mortgage held by an interested 
citizen. 
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Hotels for seniors 


Three hotels—2 in Pennsylvania and 1 in Miami Beach—housing 
about 660 persons are operated for senior citizens by Charles S. 
Lavin. Charges for a semiprivate room, meals, and hotel comforts 
range from $15 to $20 a week per person. Guests man all hotel jobs 
except for managers and chefs and are paid $10 a month if they 
choose to work. According to Lavin, the prerequisites of low-cost 
operation are (1) to acquire suitable properties at a low figure 
so-called real estate white elephants which have outlived original 

urpose but meet requirements of comfortable, clean, and dignified 
ee (2) high occupancy and low turnover, and (3) cooperation of 
guests in operating each establishment. 


Home for Aged and Infirm in New York 

A central home, 2 groups of apartment residences, and a recent 
housing development of 6 interconnected modern buildings, make up 
this institution which is providing modern care in the field of celle 
recreational, and social facilities for nearly 1,000 older people. It 
is supported by friends from the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York, by contributions from relatives and friends of residents, 
and, in small part, by public funds 
A model community—Moosehaven 

Founded in 1922, located on St. Johns River at Orange Park? Fla., 
Moosehaven today is a model community for 374 elderly people. 
Two plots of a total of 158 acres, including river frontage, a dairy 
farm, residences for 12 to 58 persons, and hospital and convalescent 
units give the community an ideal physical setting. The community 
is financed by 1,600 member clubs of the Loyal Order of the Moose. 
It is democratically run, with a townhall meeting every 3 months, 
and with regular elections for 3-member committees to serve each 
house; a monthly newspaper is published. A special feature of the 
community is a gerontological research laboratory. In addition to 
research, the laboratory staff serves residents through various diag- 
nostic tests and counseling services. 


Pilgrim Place, Claremont, Calif. 


This project demonstrates how a community for retired persons 
can be made an integral part of a city. It is located within walking 
distance of the shopping center of Claremont. It is restricted to 
retired missionaries, ministers, and other church personnel. The 
community consists of residence halls with small apartments for single 
men and women and of small homes which are owned by their residents 
or by Pilgrim Place. Houses vary in style. In addition to living 
quarters, grounds contain infirmary and nursing home. A nonprofit 
venture, rental charges are kept somewhere between oaell and 
two-thirds of commercial values. 


Community proposal, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Still in the blueprint stage, a Menlo Park, Calif., woman has sug- 
gested a housing project for senior citizens. Plans call fora pleasantly 
situated and landscaped area with adequate ground space for fruit 
trees, vegetables, and chickens for food and income. Choice of hotel 
rooms or a small apartment with cooking facilities for single persons 
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and 1- and 2-bedroom apartments for couples. Community rooms for 
social and creative purposes are considered requisites along with snack 
bars and restaurant facilities. The project would be self-liquidating. 
‘Units would be available for rent or for purchase. Foundation 
financing is being sought. 


Retirement in a trailer park, Bradenton, Fla. 


Founded in 1936 and now the oldest and largest trailer park in the 
State, this park now has 1,093 spaces occupied fully and by persons 
who are at least partially retired; one of the requirements is that no 
resident may be employed in Manatee and adjacent counties. The 
outstanding characteristic of the community is the extensive partici- 
pation of the residents in the well developed and diversified program 
of activities in the park and the mutual aid extended in times of need. 
Retirement villages 

The typical retirement town is a planned community of 500 to 1,000 
‘housing units to provide living accommodations for retired people. 
In their simplest forms these are real-estate developments containing 
small individual houses designed for sale, with a small downpayment 
and monthly payments within retirement income. The brochure of 
a typical development offers a 2-bedroom home with carport for 
about $7,000, downpayment of $295 and monthly payments of $55. 
Often, though not always, they are several miles from a town of any 
size. 

Some such communities make provision for grocery stores, drug- 
stores, laundromats, and so on. As these developments increase in 
number and competition becomes keener, other inducements are added. 
Some offer possibilities of employment in the shops, on the grounds, 
or in some light industry which may be established. One plan in- 
cludes a battery of laying hens with each house, the eggs to be sold 
through the central management. Some provide outdoor recreation 
areas and central buildings for working at hobbies or crafts. 

One Florida retirement village currently being developed offers 
houses for rent—1%-room houses measuring 13 feet by 20 feet for 
single people at $22.50 monthly; 2% room houses for couples 16 feet by 
26 feet at $30 monthly. 

In the State of Washington a corporation bought a deserted logging 
community of 400 dwelling units and converted it into a community 
for retired people with monthly incomes of $130 to $250. Prices for 
4-room, 5-room, and 6-room houses range from $2,500 to $3,500, 
downpayments $200 to $300; monthly charges $20 to $30. In addition 
to shops, church, and community building facilities, a 58-bed “rest 
home” was to be leased to a private operator. Current promotional 
efforts are resulting in considerable building of this type. 


HovsinG THE ELDERLY IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


To meet the needs of the aged for noninstitutional housing, various 
nations are: 


1. Setting aside a portion of facilities in public housing projects 
for the aged; these may be special apartments or cottages for the 
aged in projects accommodating all age groups; and 

2. Establishing groups of cottages or flats for the aged in 
projects for the aged only. 
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The following descriptions of housing for the aged in foreign 
countries indicate varieties of approaches to the problem. They are 
presented as examples only, and do not present a definitive picture 
of all foreign activities in the field. 


AUSTRALIA 


In Australia, some of the housing now being constructed for the 
aged is in the form of cottages. In Toowoomba, the city council has 
provided 22 flats for pensioners at 84 cents a week rent. The Vic- 
toria Housing Commission has made available 142 houses for the 
aged. The municipal governments in Queensland, with the help 
of the Province, have pioneered in housing schemes for the elderly, 
with the main emphasis on incorporating in public housing projects 
special units for the elderly. 

Private charitable housing projects for the aged in Australia also 
tend to the individual cottage type. The Old Colonists Home at 
Fitzroy, Victoria, consists of 125 cottages which are equipped with 
cooking facilities and furnished by the elderly themselves. No rent 
is charged. The staff matron or her assistants make regular visits 
to the residents to check on their health and help with minor difficul- 
ties, and if any become ill they are attended by the home’s medical 
officer. In other cases, accommodations are again of the cottage 
type but all services, including meals are provided, as in the Garden 
Settlement for the Aged at Chermside, Queensland, conducted by 
the Methodist Church, and the Silver Chain Cottage Homes at 
Perth, Western Australia. Various church bodies and foundations 
maintain cottages as distinct from institutions; such cottage homes 
include the Miller Homes Trust which establishes and equips cottages 
rent free for elderly women in various country towns throughout 
Victoria, the somewhat similar David Bower cottages in South 
Australia, and the terrace of houses known as the Haven maintained 
by the Presybterian Church in Victoria. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand, according to the Prime Minister’s Department, 
special apartment houses and cottages have been built by the National 
Government to house the aged. These are let at low rentals mainly 
to social-security beneficiaries. In recent years, efforts have increased 
to give old people as much independence as possible according to their 
physical capacities. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa, legislation makes it obligatory for all 
local authorities embarking on subeconomic housing schemes to set 
aside a certain percentage of houses built under the scheme for exclu- 
sive use by needy aged persons. As a result of this policy, there 
exists in the Union of South Africa a wide range of houses, flats, and 
apartment houses for aged persons. 


BELGIUM 


Belgium reports it does not have any special apartments or cottages 
for the aged, but its Government believes its policy of encouraging 
homeownership by low-income groups means that any worker of 
limited income, who is reasonably thrifty, is in a position to become 
landlord of a house when he reaches the age of retirement. 
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DENMARK 


In Denmark, local housing for the aged was made available when it 
was found that old-age pensioners often had to live in antiquated 
houses with no conveniences and at high rent in proportion to floor- 
space. The Government in 1937 appropriated funds for inexpensive 
flats for the aged; in 1948, there were 9,573 such state subsidies, 
including about 2,400 municipal flats for the aged. These are 
approved by the Minister for Socia! Affairs, are devoid of luxuries, but 
are modern and clean, generally consisting of 1-room apartments with 
alcove and kitchen for the single aged, or 2 rooms for the married 
aged, with rent taking about 15-18 percent of the monthly pension. 

The erection of flats for the aged is reported to find great favor with 
the public. But it has been suggested that rent subsidies might be 
allowed to single flats for old people in ordinary dwelling houses to 
avoid multiplication in large towns of rather large blocks whose only 
inhabitants are old people. It has also been proposed that local 
authorities be granted low interest state loans not only for building 
flats but also for homes. 

A Government committee that studied housing for the aged in 1942 
reported it would be desirable to acquire accommodations for the aged 
in special flats and homes in the capital in the ratio of 285 units per 
1,000 old-age pensioners; in other towns for 250 per 1,000; and in 
rural areas for 200 per 1,000. This amounts to 210 per 1,000 for all 
persons over 65 in the capital; 180 per 1,000 for all over 65 in towns; 
and 150 per 1,000 for all over 65 in rural districts. 


SWEDEN 


In Sweden, emphasis in the 1930’s was on housing for special groups: 
the aged, unmarried women workers, low-income child-rich families, 
and the like. Various colonies and special subsidies and financial 
arrangements were provided to meet the housing needs of these special 
groups. In recent years, however, there has been a reaction against 
this piecemeal approach. Now housing is being built in terms of 
balanced, mixed neighborhoods designed to provide housing for old 
and young, rich and poor, large families and small. In Sweden in 
1947, it was reported that 20,000 persons (about 4 percent of all re- 
ceiving supplementary pensions) were accommodated in municipal 
housing projects for the aged. The rents are fixed in relation to the 
size of pensions; the rent is below current rent levels for equivalent 
housing. In almost all instances, housing for the aged in Sweden has 
been apartment houses with 1- and 2-room flats exclusively occupied 
by aged persons. Provision is made for the apartment house super- 
intendent or his wife to look after the tenants and to call for help 
when needed. Some of the larger projects have a resident nurse for 
such purpose, and some are introducing central dining halls. 


HOLLAND 


In Holland, subsidies and loans up to 100 percent of construction 
costs have aided private housing societies to build housing for the 
aged; several of these include low-rent dwellings specially designed 
for able-bodied old people in a separate part of the project, thus 
avoiding the segregation of the older generation from the young. 
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SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland, Federal subsidies up to 10 percent of construction 
costs have been used by private groups to erect numerous housing 

projects for the aged. One such project in Geneva houses retired 
professional people able to pay higher rents, but most are rented to 
aged of small income. 

Switzerland has a somewhat unique pattern of old-age homes. 
The nationwide Foundation ‘‘Pro Senectute’’ (Fiir das Alter) stretches 
over the country, raises 1 million Swiss francs a year by donations 
and sale of post cards; receives a 3-million-franc-a-year government 
subvention, plus 50,000 to 100,000 frances from local cantons and 
communes—all to run old-age homes and to assist aged who do not 
live in such homes. A number of homes are run by churches. Sub- 
stantial financing is available through a church tax levied on the 
basis of income. ‘The old-age homes are usually set up in old mansions, 
and many are surrounded by parks; the emphasis is upon individual 
treatment of the aged. The trend is toward smaller homes. One-third 
of the homes have their own infirmary, and one-fourth have farms 
attached to them. 

ENGLAND 


National subsidies are available in England to local authorities and 
nonprofit voluntary agencies for housing the aged. 

Out of 2.5 million houses built from World War I to 1938, ap- 
proximately 29,600 dwellings for old people had been built by the 
local authorities. Thus 1 percent of all the dwellings provided since 
1919 were specifically designed for old people who at that time 
constituted 10 percent of the population. 

Although the number of dwellings a increased to 48,800 by 
September 1939, and approximately 9 ,154 one-bedroom dwellings 
were built from 1945 to 1948, there was still a discrepancy between 
the pace of building and the increasing numbers of the aged (13.5 
percent of population in 1949). 

The National Assistance Act of 1948 charges local authorities to 
provide different types of accommodations for different needs. 
However, local authorities have not made any substantial contribu- 
tion as yet to this problem, for voluntary associations are still called 
upon to provide— 
all the homes they can because there are so many people in need of care who are 
quite unable to find it.? 

In England it is permissive but not compulsory for public housing 
projects to provide apartments for aged persons. The Ministry of 
Health in 1945 said: 


I hope that old people will not be asked to live in colonies of their own; after all, 
they do not want to look out of their windows on endless processions of funerals 
of their friends; they also want to look on processions of perambulators * * *, 

However, the Whiteley Village Trust provides for large groups of 
old people living by themselves. It also includes eeeren for the 
infirm. The Whiteley Village in addition to dwellings for elderly 
persons provides a rest home for those who peas a little attention 
and there is also a hospital for the chronically ill. It also provides for 


2 Age Is Opportunity, National Old People’s Welfare Committee, London, March 1949, p. 12. 
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recreational facilities. Many voluntary groups are adapting existing 
buildings into bed-sitting rooms for the elderly. Houses with a 
minimum of 8 fair-sized rooms are bought or leased; they are generally 
not over 2 stories and have small kitchen units. At present, this 
rehabilitation of old homes for use by the aged is restricted to those 
with very small income. 

The Hornsey Borough Council reports having built 34 one-room 
cottages with lounge (bed alcove), kitchenette, and bathroom. 

The National Insurance Act of 1946 has somewhat eased income 
problems of the aged and is likely to have a direct impact on housing, 
accelerating demands for noninstitutional housing for the aged. 


IRELAND 


In Ireland, the Government Committee on Inquiry into Working 
Class Housing in Dublin, 1939-43, recommended that in every housing 
scheme a percentage of dwelling should be set aside for permanent 
allocation for the aged. Although this was not formally adopted by 
the Dublin Corp., it normally provides a number of one-room flats 
for the aged in its flats and reconditioned tenement schemes. In 1948, 
the Department of Local Government in a circular to housing author- 
ities advertised the fact that some authorities were making available 
2-3-room houses for aged and newly married couples. This was 
recommended for consideration and, as a result, eight building 
authorities have made special provision of houses or flats for aged 
persons. 

A SurraBLe DWELLING FoR OLDER PERSONS 


A recent popular article, Who Will Build for the Nation’s Aged, 
stated that one of the— 
most curious facts emerging from 10 years’ discussion of how to house the aged is 
that no one has yet definitely ascertained that there is any difference between a 
house designed for a sexagenarian and one designed for his grandson. 

This is true because the housing needs of older people are not all the 
same. As architect Robert Woods Kennedy put it: 

housing projects must be designed for an entirely hypothetical and theoretical 
tenant who is at one and the same time completely healthy, and ridden by a variety 
of characteristic ailments. Housing for the elderly must accommodate the 
healthy and in this respect is no different from any housing but it must also 
accommodate the infirm.’ 

Quantitative standards, other than those for any good housing, are 
impossible but some of them are considerably more important for the 
aging who have greater need of an extra margin for comfort and 
particularly for safety. The gradual but natural decline with age 
results in limitations of the senses of sight, hearing, and smell, in less 
prompt muscular coordination, and in reduced ability to adapt 
promptly to changing situations. It is inevitable that older people 
will suffer many home accidents, a high proportion of them being 
disabling. The principal cause of these accidents are falls, burns, 
and poisonous gases. The principal reasons for them are improper 
equipment, badly arranged and poor lighting, accentuated by physical 
handicaps. The frequency of accidents can be reduced if rooms are 
well-designed and equipment is properly installed. 


3 Standards of Design: Housing for the Elderly, Massachusetts State Housing Board, Boston, 1954. 
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The suggestions that follow are not dogmatic standards but rather 
factors to be taken into consideration in the appraisal of housing suit- 
able for the aging. No one house or apartment could incorporate 
all features, some of which are mutually exclusive, but each can be 
balanced against the others for adaptation to a particular locality 
or some specified housing project. These suggestions are not con- 
cerned with institutional living, important though it is, but only 
with dwellings for the majority of the aging who live independently 
as individuals, as couples, or in families. They are applicable to an 
apartment built in or attached to a one-family house or to multi- 
dwelling unit housing projects. 


SITE, ENVIRONMENT, AND LOCATION 


1. General: Preferably away .from sources of industrial fumes, 
dusts, and smoke. Experiences with smog, for example, have demon- 
strated that older people suffer more acutely. 

2. The neighborhood: Not an area exclusively for the aging, but a 
typical residential neighborhood, with shops, churches, libraries, 
recreation, and established health and welfare services in close 
proximity. 

3. Convenient transportation: One of the most important factors 
since required services need not be immediately adjacent. 

4. Traffic hazards: Heavy traffic is noisy as well as dangerous. 
Aging people with less ease of movement and with impaired sight 
and hearing should not be exposed to excessive traffic and dangerous 
crossings. 

5. Topography and approaches: Minimal grades and level ap- 
proaches to avoid necessity for steep walks and ramps, stairs and high 
ground floors. 

6. All utilities and municipal services established. 

7. Available outdoor area: Park, private outdoor sitting area (not 
directly on the street), small gardens if possible; balconies if no other 
available outdoor area. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


1. Ground dwelling unit, with handrails at all steps and ramps. 

2. Elevators: In multistory apartments if older people are housed 
above second floor. 

3. Fire hazards: Older people who have impaired ability to see and 
smell and are unable to move rapidly may not be aware of fire or able 
to escape in case of fire. Fire hazards may be reduced by carefully 
chosen building materials; thoughtful planning for circulation and 
exit; sufficient space in front of open fires or stoves; careful installation 
of any gas appliances. 

4. Egress: Two exits to the outside, readily available from within 
the apartment and easily used by the older person. ' 

5. Orientation for sunshine, light, ventilation, and a pleasant view: 
Older people spend more time in the home than younger and require 
direct sunlight. Advantage should be taken also of winter solar heat’ 


4 From Factors To Be Considered in Providing Housing for the Aging, prepared for a Connecticut Confer- 
ence on the Problems of Aging, April 1954, by Daniel G. Lyons, executive director, Hartford Housing 
Authority; Erie W. Hood, director of environmental sanitation, New Haven Department of Health; Eleanor 
M. Watkins, secretary, American Public Health Association committee on hygiene of housing; and David 
C. Wiggin, principal sanitary engineer, Connecticut State Department of Health. f 
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with protection against excessive summer heat. Windows may well 
be larger than standard for the locality and properly oriented so that 
direct sunlight will enter the living area and bedroom at some time 
during the day. If sill height is less than 30 inches, a guardrail should 
be installed. Larger windows will also assure more daylight and 
more adequate ventilation, if oriented for the prevailing breeze. 
Since older people are as sensitive to overheating as to cold, it is 
desirable to provide cool, moving air, particularly in sleeping rooms. 
Air conditioning and mechanical ventilation are desirable not so much 
for comfort as to prevent heat stress. At least one room, preferably 
the living area, should face a pleasant view. 

6. Lighting: Older people because of impaired vision need not only 
more light but better light than younger people. Glare from large 
glass areas must be controlled. The need for more and better light 
holds true for artificial as wei] as natural light. Illumination should 
be controlled by readily accessible switches, so located that the way 
ahead may always be lighted. 

7. Heating: Older people as a rule require higher indoor tempera- 
tures to compensate for poorer circulation and less efficient heat- 
regulating mechanisms. The heating system should be capable of 
providing a temperature, higher than 65° to 70°, which is compara- 
tively even from floor to ceiling to avoid chilling of the feet. 

s. Noise: As with all housing, dwelling units for older people should 
be located away from sources of excessive noise. ‘Walls and ceilings 
between apartments shouid be constructed to reduce airborne sounds 
and impact noises, not only to protect older people themselves but, 
since many older people are deaf, to protect younger occupants of 
other apartments. 

9. Privacy: The desire for privacy increases with age and privacy 
is required not only to protect the sedentary preoccupations of older 
people but also because of the possibility of chronic illness and relative 
frequency of illnesses. 

10. Consideration of the danger of falls: Floors should be smooth 
but nonslippery, particularly in kitchens and baths. Door thresholds 
and changes in Jevel are undesirable. If there are stairs, they should 
slope gently between 30° and 36° with uniform tread and riser dimen- 
sions, and be provided with handrails and nonslip tread surfaces. 
Circulation space should be wide and free from obstructions. 

11. Housekeeping facilities: Increased susceptibility to fatigue and 
decreased ability to do physical tasks make it important that the lay- 
out of the dwelling facilitate routine tesks. The unit should be 
designed to minimize walking and provide easy access to storage spaces 
without excessive reaching or bending. If furniture cannot be easily 
moved, there must be sufficient space to permit cleaning. Bedmaking, 
particularly, may be difficult and beds require considerable open 
circulation space on either side. The kitchen area, especially must 
have well-arranged equipment, adequate and convenient storage and 
an efficient circulation pattern. 

12. Dwelling Units: For the most part, small units for 1- or 2- 
person occupancy. Each apartment to have a living area and dining 
space readily accessible from the kitchen. 

Sleeping areas: When space is at a premium, a sleeping alcove off 
the‘living space may be more satisfactory for one person than a sepa- 
rate bedroom, if a curtain or screen is available for privacy and the 
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alcove is well-ventilated and large enough for circulation space around 
the bed. A separate bedroom is essential for two-person occupancy, 
preferably with space for twin beds so arranged that a curtain or 
screen may be used between them for privacy. A night light should 
be at the bedside and the path to the bathroom straight, wide and 
free of obstructions. 

Bathrooms: Private for each apartment. A wall switch outside 
the door is preferable. Nonslippery floor. Bathtub or shower must 
have strategically placed grab bars and the shower-stall floor must be 
nonslip. Glass or thin metal tubing are undesirable for towel bars. 

Kitchen areas: Minimum amount of floor space and maximum wall 
space for storage cabinets at hand level. Elimination of above-head 
storage and reduction of low-level storage which should only be used 
for articles required infrequently. Work counters and sink at con- 
venient height. Electrical appliances are preferable to gas. Hand- 
height ovens help reduce fatigue and accidents. If the refrigerator 
has a large frozen-food compartment, marketing problems are simpli- 
fied and garbage disposal units are helpful for tenants who may be 
infirm, 

13. Wheelchairs: If accommodation for a wheelchair must be con- 
sidered, ramps are necessary at the entrances. All doors, corridors 
(public and private), elevators, and bathrooms must be of a size to 
admit a wheelchair. A width of 3 feet is a minimum. 


Tue INpivipvAL Howse ror THE OLDER PERSON 


For many older people, the most desirable solution to their housing 
problems is a small house situated like any other house in a normal 
community. Few of these have so far been built, in part, at least, 
because of the difficulty of securing favorable financing for a one- 
bedroom house. There is a strong belief that such houses have small 
resale value. In view of the increasing numbers of older people who 
would find such houses desirable, this opinion may in time change. 
It has also been pointed out that the one-bedroom house is equally 
desirable for many young couples during the early years of marriage 
before children are born. There is some experience in having such 
a small independent unit attached to the house of an adult child or 
other relative, the so-called mother-in-law house. Proposals have 
been made, also, for duplex lifetime houses. One unit would be the 
small 1-bedroom house for the early and late years; the other a 3- or 
4-bedroom unit for the period of family life. At all times the unit 
not in use would be available for rental and provide income. The 
following description of the individual house planned for an elderly 
individual or couple is paraphrased from the remarks of L. Morgan 
Yost, Chicago architect, before a meeting of the National Committee 
on the Aging: — 

A house for older people needs to have the same elements of safety, convenience, 
and livability as housing for all age groups. Preferable construction is a one-story 
house on the ground, with the elimination of a step through the use of a low- 
pitched ramp. Since statistics on accidents indicate that about one-fourth are 
on stairways, it is advisable to eliminate both attics and basements. While it 
is true that this type of construction eliminates storage space for many of the 
possessions older people have collected, some of the advantages of this type of 
housing may make it easier to relinquish some of the unnecessary belongings. 
While some older people may fear that a house without a basement will have cold 
floors, such a house properly designed can actually be warmer than one with a 
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basement. Some caution needs to be given against radiant heating in climates 
subject to rapid temperature changes. The utility room, which acts as a sub- 
stitute for the basement, can easily provide a place to putter which is important 
for all age groups. 

Housing for older people should of course be well lighted with big windows. 
Contrary to popular opinion these are not expensive to heat or to install. Since 
older people spend so much time indoors, it is important the windows should be 
placed low so that the residents can easily see out-of-doors. Some caution 
should be taken that they do not appear too invisible, so that older people may 
walk through them. This may be accomplished through an etched pattern or 
dividing bars. It is important that doors should open into a room, never out 
into the line of traffic. articular attention should be paid to the kitchen, which 
should be a pleasant place for eating. A comfortable table by a window with a 
Eoeeent view may help to provide an interest in meals, since older people often 
have small appetites. 

So far as materials are concerned, the important considerations would appear 
to be good, sound construction with proper wiring, noninflammable paint, and 
no slippery floors. In many ways, carpet is the most satisfactory floor covering. 
There should be emergency keys for all rooms in case an older person should lock 
himself in and become ill or incapacitated. All closet doors should have knobs 
‘on the inside to prevent a person from being shut inside with no means of opening 
the door. As an extra precaution, the bottom of the door should be slightly 
raised to provide for ventilation in case an older person should become faint or 
ill while inside a closet. It is again pointed out that many of these precautions 
apply equally to children as to older people. 


Community Services Wuicu AID THE OLDER Person To MAINTAIN 
INDEPENDENT LIvING 


The desire of older American citizens for independence plus the 
scarcity and cost of institutional care of high standards are widely 
regarded as strong reasons for making every effort to help persons 


maintain their own households as long as possible. Suitable housing 
facilities may often need to be supplemented by various community 
services. 

The problems which arise are summarized in a report of the prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with aged tenants in public- 
housing developments of the New York City Housing Authority. 
Predominant among these are: 

1. Accidents in the apartment, either with equipment, or when 
infirm individuals have fallen or fainted. 

2. Illnesses to which the aged are subject and which, under 
family conditions would be a routine matter, become serious 
when the person is alone and has no regular visitor to depend on. 
There have been a number of deaths which remained unknown for 
days. 

3. Housekeeping problems have become very common. These 
include cases where housekeeping help is required during times of 
acute illness; cases where some assistance is necessary on a per- 
manent basis; and those requiring complete housekeeping assist- 
ance if they are to remain in the apartment. 

4. Shopping and food preparation becomes an acute problem 
at certain times. 

The conditions described in this report led to the development of a 
plan whereby the resources of public and private agencies can be 
marshaled to assist the aged tenants. 

Some of these are home-care service of hospitals, geriatric clinics, 
counseling service, visiting nurses, visiting housekeeper, friendly visi- 
tor, recreation, and so forth. 
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The Prairie Courts project in Chicago, referred to earlier, has joined 
with the committee on services to older people of the welfare council in 
an experimental program of health and welfare services on a coordi- 
nated basis. Fourteen community agencies agreed to provide case- 
work, medical care, homemaker services in joint cooperation. The 
project was broadly designed first to provide the services which would 
enable older persons to live independently in the community in a 
satisfying way, and through practical experimentation to discover 
effective ways of providing within this setting the community serv- 
ices which may be needed by older persons. 


ALTERNATIVE CouRSsES OF ACTION 


Many kinds of action have been proposed to meet the housing 
needs of the older population. The fact that recommendations vary 
widely in their nature does not mean that there is disagreement 
regarding the facilities older people require; rather, it reflects the 
great variation in the circumstances and preferances of older people. 

The following recommendations have been made by State com- 
missions on aging, conference groups, research workers, and older 
people themselves: 

Private builders should include single-family dwellings and 
especially designed apartment units for older individuals and 
couples when they are developing communities and building 
apartment houses. 

Credit provisions should be liberalized to enable older persons 
to finance home purchases. 

Long-term, low-interest financing should be made available to 
private developers and to nonprofit agencies such as associations 
of retired teachers, religious groups, and older person housing 
corporations wishing to develop group housing facilities, apart- 
ments, and villages. 

There should be combination subsidies and long-term loans to 
public agencies and nonprofit housing corporations to enable 
them to provide suitable housing for older individuals and 
couples with low income. 

Federal housing statutes or regulations should be changed to 
permit individuals to occupy units in public housing in which 
Federal funds are involved. 

The Federal Government should encourage the States and com- 
munities to take initiative in providing housing for their older 
citizens. 

Urban redevelopment projects should be required to make pro- 
vision for housing older persons. (Usually, the heaviest concen- 
tration of older persons is found in the slum areas near down- 
town centers.) 

Assistance and consultation should be provided to organiza- 
tions, States, and communities wishing to design and develop 
housing for older people. 

Research is needed to evaluate the effectiveness and suitability 
of current experiments in housing older people. 

More research needs to be done on location and design of 
housing for older persons and on their housing preferences. 

Developments to house considerable numbers of older persons 
should have built-in workshops, recreation centers, beauty parlors, 
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and facilities for counseling and health consultation, eating, laun- 
dry, and chiropody services. 

Communities can help many more older persons to remain com- 
fortably in the community by providing home medical care, 
housekeeping help, friendly visiting, central and home meal 
services, night attendants, laundry service, community centers, 
chiropody, occupational therapy, foster and boarding homes, and 
information and counseling services. 

A progress report to the Federal Security Administrator by the 
Working Committee on the Aging of the United States of America in 
1950 set forth six principles with regard to housing: 


1. In view of certainty that many older people will face their later years in 
separation from their relatives, programs should be designed to develop substi- 
tutes for family life. Congregate living facilities will provide the solution for 
some, but others will prefer to live in convenient quarters near younger people, 
friends, and familiar institutions. 

2. Opportunities * * * which will allow older people to form new families 
should be encouraged. Older people who desire to do so should have help in 
finding boarding homes in which they can share social life and care with others 
situated similarly. 

3. Comprehensive research by public and private agencies should be carried 
on the problem of housing the aged. There is need for extensive study of especially 
designed housing and equipment that will add to their comfort and eliminate 
accident hazards. Information is needed also on the results of special housing 
projects for the elderly that have been developed in a few States. 

4, Consideration should be given to amending the United States Housing Act 
of 1936 by defining ‘family’? in such a way to permit Federal aid to public- 
housing projects including units for elderly who are living alone. Many countries 
took this step long ago. 

5. Government loans to municipalities, cooperatives, and other nonprofit 
groups to build low-cost or low-rent housing for older people merit exploration. 

6. Current study and analysis of facilities and trends in housing the aged 
should be undertaken by State and local housing authorities so that public- 
housing programs may be adapted to the housing needs of older persons. All 
public housing projects and those supported by private investments should allo- 
cate some space for specially designed and equipped units for older people. 

7. In general, private and public housing programs should take full account 
of the needs of older people. Housekeeping and nursing services should be 
extended and individual communities should expand or develop facilities and 
services. 

8. Extensive research is needed to appraise the effects of our current efforts 
to adjust our housing and other family resources to meet problems of the aging 
within our standards of social and personal well-being. 


The following are three examples of current thinking and planning 
with respect to housing for elderly persons. The first is a memoran- 
dum on some background material on housing Michigan’s older people 
from Wilma Donahue, chairman, division of gerontology, University 
of Michigan. The second consists of the report and recommendations 
of the committee on housing for the aged, Philadelphia. The third 
consists of material from the New York Governor’s conference on 
problems of the aged, November 1955. 


MICHIGAN 


(Excerpts from report of division of gerontology, University of Michigan) 


A. How many older people in Michigan? 

1. Michigan’s aging population.—1955, 540,000; 7.6 percent of 
population. 

2. Numbers of aging in Michigan will continue to increase.—1960, 
592,446; 1970, 725,242. 
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Comment: Average yearly increase 1955-70, 13,000; over 1,000 per 
month net gain. 
B. Where older people are living 

1. Largely urban dwellers——(a) Michigan typical of Nation: 


United States) Michigan 

Percent } Percent 
Urban ; 63.8 | 64.0 
Rural nonfarm _ - -- adie Giiaiiiania eeiinelinda et | 21.9 21.9 
Bean See 622i. cok. tie te a SI ere terse oone=--] 14.3 | 14. 1 





(6) Retirees remain in urban areas: 1954, UAW union data, 13,000 
retirees, 7 percent more outside State, 22 percent outside Detroit area, 
71 percent in Detroit metropolitan area. 

2. Most live in households.— 


United States 


Men Women Both 


Own household. -___.........--- ta ae ae | 81 | 9 75 
Ne 5k ing cb oso dbesemnceeuet 14 2 
Quasi household (institutions) -.-_...---- atianiiean anne | 5 


3 





| 
we 





Comment: In Michigan in 1950 approximately 3 percent of the 
population 65 and over were in some type of institution exclusive of 
general hospitals. 


C. What is the most pressing current housing problem? 

Unattached women: 94 percent of older women are widowed as 
compared to 22 percent of men. This results in just over one-third 
of women living with spouses, while almost two-thirds of older men 
still have wives. 


D. How satisfactory are the dwellings occupied by older people compared 
with other age groups? 

1. Houses are older and more dilapidated (United States): (a) 
Ownership: 28 percent of all owner-occupied dwellings valued at $2,000 
or less have heads 65 and over. 

(6) Rental: 22 percent of all rented dwellings rented at $20 or less 
have heads 65 and over; 18 percent of all dilapidated dwellings rented 
by families with heads 65 and over. 

Comment: High concentration in old parts of cities—Detroit, 
Woodward from Grand River and Grand Boulevard and Northeast. 

Comment: OAA often subsidizing with State funds these sub- 
standard slum dwellings. Nearly 90 percent of those living in Detroit 
public housing receive some form of public assistance or benefits. 

2. More homes without toilet, bath, running water. 

3. More frequently overhoused : 


70169—56——_5 
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Head 65 and 
ober 


| 
All families 


' 
Percent | Percent 
Occupancy by 2 persons or less- - ; : a ; 38.0 | 69.0 
Dwellings with 6 or more rooms__- ‘ 29. 6 38.6 
| 


Overcrowding (over 1.5 persons per room) __- ins es ew aeue aaa 5.5 | 2.2 


Comment: Overhousing means unnecessary upkeep and household 
work. 

4. Rents more frequently disproportionate to size of income: 
Estimated cost of rent for couple in Detroit (1950) =e $573. 00 
Average income from OASI for couple in Michigan (1954) _ 1946. 80 
Average income for men in Michigan E 1, 255. 00 
Average income for women in Michigan 583. 00 
Average income from OAA in Michigan ; 527. 00 
601 residents of public housing in Detroit report medium income Ls 1, 327 
20 percent have less than_ es 000 
66 percent have less than __ ; ; , 500 
7 percent have incomes of : . : 2 3, 000 
Assets do not exceed___-__- : , 200 


160 percent of this income required for rent. 
2 Ususlly normal fami'ty group with aged person living in family. 


E. Is there objective evidence of need for more special housing for older 
people? 

(Only meager data available.) 

Nevada. —Survey , Nevada Legislative Counsel Bureau, found— 
the majority of OAA recipients believed the State should 
make special provision for shelter of the needy aged; 

(2) only 2 percent willing to move into a State home for the 
aged; 

(3) 20 percent willing to live in State-supplied cottages; 

(4) wanted housing to provide—private cooking facilities, 
community laundry facilities, adjacent recreation centers. 
Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia Housing Association report of 

survey found— 

(1) most aged in question are women without spouses; 

(2) inadequacies in present housing—not enough apartments, 
practically no apartments built with consideration of limitations 
and needs of the aged, special housing available is too expensive; 

(3) recommendations—nonprofit housing should be tried as 
one solution, enact legislation to adapt public housing to needs 
of the aging, enforce laws on minimum safety and sanitation 
requirements in housing. 

3. Massachusetts—Housing Association, Metropolitan Boston: 
Large numbers of older people living in decrepit rooming houses in 
Boston’s South End in “converted”? housing adjacent to the worst 
slums. 

Comment: It appears typical of other cities that the old people 
live on the fringe rather than in the slums, 

Michigan.— 
(1) Grand Rapids: 
(a) Survey by division of gerontology: 
Approximately one-third had lived in same house 
30 years or more. 
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One-half admitted to having housing problems. 
Most frequent complaint: physical aspects and 


facilities. 
One-fourth wanted change to more suitable 
housing. 


One-third wanted to leave neighborhood because it 
had changed. 
(2) 1955 Council of Social Agencies, evaluation studies: 

(a) Junior League study and professional opinion showed 
need for living arrangements different from the traditional 
old people’s home: suggested cottage, village, and hotel 
types. 

(6) Long waiting lists to homes for the aged—at least 245, 

Ann Arbor housing survey showed 

(a) Sixty percent of over 65 group overhoused (28 percent 
in dwellings of 8 or more rooms). 

(6) Four times as many of the homes of older people 
dilapidated and in need of repair as was true for younger 
groups. 

(4) Detroit 

(a) Insufficient housing for able bodied 

Three thousand applications to Carmel Hall. 

Three to four requesis daily to Presbyterian Home for 
apariments. 

All homes offering institutional care filled to capacity; 
some of these patients could be accommodated in noninsti- 
tutional settings if facilities were available. 

(6) Herman Gardens—42 percent old people moved to 
Herman Gardens because of economic difficulties in renting. 

F. What do gerontologists recommend for housing older people? 

A. Two-Pronged Program: 

Provide housing to meet the special needs of older people at 
rents which they can afford so that they may continue to live inde- 
pendently as long as they are physically able and mentally competent. 

Comment: Healthier, happier people, and cheaper for the com- 
maa than to institutionalize every older person. 

To make it possible for old people to remain in their own homes 
as a strength declines, communities must develop a program 
of social services to provide: Housekeeping help, food, laundry, health 
services, home repair, etc. 

G. What are some of the current barriers, to providing housing for older 
people? 

. No specially designed housing for the aging: Older people are 
now living in housing that is unsuited to their needs and income 
status. In Mic higan “there is almost no housing especially designed 
for the noninstitutional living of older people. 

2. Federally aided public housing not available to older individuals: 
No housing under Federal financing is designed or set aside for older 
persons. Aged couples may qualify for residence but not the single, 
widowed, or single-divorced person. 

3. Lack of legislation to provide public housing or facilitate private 
construction: With the exception of 2 or 3 States, and Michigan is 
not among them, there exists no legislation to provide public housing 
for the aged or to facilitate private construction specifically for them. 
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4. Low interest rate capital unavailable through usual lending 
sources: Until sources of capital at low interest rates with long 
amortization periods and some tax relief is available to private 
builders, private enterprise will not be stimulated to build low rental 
units, 

5. No financial consultive help available to help communities de- 
velop auxiliary housing programs: If independent housing units are 
to be maximally useful, auxiliary services must be provided. To 
initiate these programs, financial assistance and consultive service at 
the State and/or Federal level are needed. None now exists. 

6. Interest centered on critical and urgent needs of the sick and 
mentally deteriorated : Action in most States thus far, including Michi- 
gan, has been to give aid to the building of institutional-type housing 
for the disabled and the mentally ill. There are dramatic and critical 
needs which tend to obscure the fact that in Michigan they represent 
no more than 3 percent of those 65 and over. 

7. Lack of adequate data upon which to base a program: There has 
been no survey made in Michigan with reference to (a) the housing 
needs and preferences of Michigan’s one-half million people in the 
older age bracket, and (6) the possible sources of capital for such con- 
struction which may now be available. 

Studies are needed to determine the effectiveness of the housing 
units, designs, and organization of projects already in existence. 

A comprehensive program needs this basic information in order to 
develop a sound program and bring about legislation needed to provide 
funds and services. 

8. Basic research on space requirements is lacking: Architects de- 
signing housing for older people have not had the opportunity to do 
field research on the space requirements and arrangements for older 
people because funds have not been available. 


H. What have State groups recommended with regard to providing housing 
for the aging? 

1. Council of State governments: “It is recommended that State 
and local governments review their housing legislation in the light 
of the needs of the aging. Public housing projects should include 
units properly designed for older couples and individuals, and similar 
provisions are needed in private housing developments. Govern- 
ments are urged to give special consideration to the problems encoun- 
tered by those of the aged who are forced to move because of urban 
redevelopment programs.” 

2. Governor’s Commission to Study the Problems of Aging in 
Michigan: (a) That a governmental body be established to survey 
the field of low-cost housing in Michigan in order that a plan that 
recognizes the needs of all citizens may be prepared including kind, 
amount, and means of financing the housing. 

(6) That such steps as are necessary be taken to make available to 
nonprofit groups loans of public funds to supplement private funds in 
the capital financing of facilities for the care of the aged, such loans 
to be repaid at a low rate of interest and over a long period of time 
under proper safeguards. 

(c) That volunteer or other agencies develop plans for giving assist- 
ance to elderly people to enable them to continue a noninstitutional 
life in comparative comfort as long as possible. 
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3. Typical recommendations made by various State study groups: 
(a) Private housing for the aged: States should encourage and facili- 
tate private enterprise in building low-cost housing properly designed 
for older couples and individuals. Public and private lending agen- 
cies should broaden their present policies so as not to exclude persons 
over 60 as poor risks for home-purchase loans. 

(6) Congregate dwelling projects: States and localities should 
stimulate and finance, if necessary, the construction of resident clubs 
or other community dwelling projects, on a self-sustaining basis, for 
older persons preferring this arrangement. 

(c) Public housing for the aging: In all public housing (Federal, 
State, or municipal) a percentage of properly designed dwelling units 
should be set aside for older tenants, including single persons. 

(d) Services in the home: State, municipal and volunteer agencies 
should assist old people in their own homes by developing plans for 
visiting housekeepers, hot lunch programs, homemaking, and nursing 
services. 


I. State action to secure housing for the aging 

1. New York: (a) State housing commission has ordered 5 percent 
(at least) of the apartments in State-aided public housing projects to 
be set aside for the elderly. 

(b) State housing commission obtained an agreement from privately 
owned, limited-dividend housing companies to give preference to the 
elderly in filling at least 5 percent of their apartments. 

(c) 1955 legislature amended the public housing law, in relation to 
limited-profit housing companies, providing for State and municipal 
loans and making an appropriation thereto. 

(1) State loans to be made to private housing companies 
(voters must approve the use of $50 million of State housing fund 
for this). Loans will carry a 50-year amortization period, a 3 per- 
cent annual interest, and can cover as much as 90 percent of the 
construction costs. Cities may allow developers a tax reduction 
up to 50 percent of the full value of the property. 

(2) Cities can make loans available to private housing com- 

panies up to 90 percent of construction cost, with same interest 
and tax provisions as for State loans. 
Norr.—In New York State, public housing provides apartments 
at $8-$14 per room; private housing costs not less than $34 per 
room. Bill designed to bridge gap for those excluded from public 
housing but who cannot afford present private housing rate. It 
is expected low-dividend company houses will rent at about $19 
per room. 

2. Massachusetts: 1954 legislature extended public funds available 
for housing the aging from $5 to $15 million. This fund is adminis- 
tered through the State housing board and is available to local authori- 
ties to develop either separate projects or parts of other projects for 
housing the elderly. 


J. What methods for financing housing for older people have been sug- 
gested 

1. Public funds: Private homebuilders and lending agencies almost 

entirely dependent on Federal aid and protection for all housing. 

Subsidization and loan insurance from Federal funds for construction 

of low-cost housing for the aging as for younger age group is a possi- 
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bility. Urban renewal offers a possible source of funds for develop- 
ment of projects in cleared or renewed areas. 

2. State and/or Federal aid to local nonprofit housing corporation 
combined with tax reduction provisions: This would provide lower 
interest rates and longer amortization rates to builders and reduce tax 
maintenance costs during the life of the debt. 

3. Cooperative housing—section 213 of title 2: Affords major re- 
source for financing new buildings or reorganization of existing struc- 
tures—useful for advanced planning. 

4. Insurance capital: Insurance companies might invest in old-age 
real-estate developments to guarantee shelter, rather than cash bene- 
fits, for premium prepayment. 

5. OAST trust fund: Now limited to investment in Treasury notes. 
Some percentage might be made available for housing projects for 
the aging. 

6. Voluntary charitable and semicharitable organizations: Most 
common source of funds for old-age homes. 

7. Trusts and foundations: Local in origin. Can sometimes find 
old trusts that can be reactivated. 


K. What advantages would accrue from providing suitable housing for 
older people? 

1. Smaller amounts of tax money would be used to subsidize sub- 
standard housing through rent payments of those on public assistance 
and now forced to live in dilapidated cheap dwellings. 

2. Accident reduction and better mental and physical health is 
found among those older people living in suitable independent dwell- 
ings; thus expenditure of tax money to provide medical care and to 
build mental institutions and chronic disease hospitals would be 
reduced. 

3. Housing older people in dwellings of a size and construction 
suited to their needs would release their present housing for remodel- 
ing to accommodate more tenants than their present aging occupants. 


PHILADELPHIA 


(Excerpts from report of Committee on Housing for the Aged, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Philadelphia Housing Association’s Committee on Housing for 
the Aged was established in the spring of 1954 following a request to 
the association by the Health and Welfare Council’s division on the 
aging for a review of the housing problems of aging persons. 

The committee concerned itself with the housing needs of older 

ersons of low and moderate incomes who prefer and are capable of 
vine independently in the community ‘The committee also con- 
sidered policies and practices which affect the quantity and quality 
of private and public housing available to older persons. 

The committee is agreed that the housing problem of older persons 
is closely related to the housing problems of the community at large, 
that significant progress in providing housing for one segment of the 
population ane = on the progress made in providing decent 
housing for everybody. 


The housing problem of the aged 
The committee feels, however, that there are several factors which 
justify consideration of special programs designed to improve housing 
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conditions for older persons. The aged, defined generally by the 
committee as persons 65 and over, are a rapidly growing segment. of 
the population. Aged persons have doubled in number in Philadel- 
phia during the last 20 years and will continue to increase in absolute 
numbers as well as in proportion to the rest of the population. 

The proportion living in unsuitable housing is laeet among the 
aged than among the rest of the population. 

Women outnumber men substantially in the older age groups, and 
there is a high proportion of single, widowed, and divorced persons, 
especially among the women. 

There is virtually no housing available which takes the limitations 
and special needs of older persons into account. 

Because of the low average incomes of older persons, there is a 
frequent disparity between the cost of adequate housing and the 
ability of older persons to pay for it, a factor which the committee 
regarded as the most important obstacle to decent housing for older 
people. 

The committee believes that the major housing requirement of the 
aged is a substantial increase in the number of small apartments at 
low rents; that these apartments should be equipped for the special 
needs of older persons; that they should be available to the numerous 
persons living alone as well as to couples and groups of two or more 
unattached persons; that the provision of such housing would mate- 
rially reduce the need for increasing the more costly institutional 
facilities. 

New private housing 

The committee is doubtful that private housing built for profit can 
produce housing for older persons at rents low enough for those 
older persons living on low and moderate incomes. The lowest 
apartment rents achieved in recent years by private builders generally 
exceed the paying capacity of the majority of older persons in need 
of such housing. 

The committee concluded that the financing provision currently 
available for cooperative housing under title 213, FHA, represent the 
most advantageous conditions because the lower interest rate and a 
longer amortization period, combined with a downpayment, produce 
lower monthly carrying charges than prevail in other rental housing. 

A subcommittee under the chairmanship of Mr. J. J. Braceland 
conferred with the Federal Housing Administration for the purpose 
of developing plans for a small development of efficiency units with 
rents expected to be not much higher than $40 a month. The project 
is still in the drawing board and consultation stage and will be further 
pursued. Once a feasible project is developed, it will be necessary 
to find institutional or other sponsorship for the building and man- 
agement phase. Among groups most likely to be interested in the 
sponsorship would be labor unions, retired employee associations, and 
established nonprofit homes for the aged. 

The committee believes that the potentialities of title 213 probably 
can be best realized in cooperatives composed of persons in the 


_ preretirement group, for it will be easier to find qualified participants 


among persons whose income has not yet been reduced; that co- 
operative housing may result in satisfactory housing for older persons 
in the income level somewhat above public assistance. 
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Recommendation 1: Further exploration of the potentialities of 
title 213, FHA, for the purpose of developing a demonstration project 
of apartments for older persons to determine the lowest possible 
rents, and to discover the problems inherent in the operation and 
maintenance of such housing. 


Apartment building by existing nonprofit homes 

There appear to be several new roles for the established nonprofit 
homes. They could act as sponsor-builders or owners of apartment 
developments and offer advantages not available through any other 
organization, particularly if the new facilities were reasonably near 
the existing home where the apartment residents would have access to 
the recreational and social facilities as well as to the housekeeping or 
nursing services. The sheltered facilities of the home could be avail- 
able to apartment residents at the time when they can no longer live 
independently. 

The provision of apartments for older persons capable of living in- 
dependently would be a logical extension of the living-out, eating-in 
plan now available at some nonprofit homes. 

The committee is not certain that apartments operated by nonprofit 
homes would be financially self-sustaining. It is likely, however, that 
lower rents can be achieved by nonprofit organizations than by com- 
mercial developers because of tax-exemption and absence of need for a 
profit on the investment. 

Recommendation 2: Existing nonprofit homes for the aged, and other 
groups such as labor unions and churches, should be encouraged to 
engage in experimental operations. 

Federally aided public housing 

The committee believes that public housing is essential for older 
persons who cannot afford suitable private quarters. The committee 
shares the conviction of many other groups throughout the country 
that current regulations which exclude single persons and groups of 
two or more unrelated persons from occupancy in federally aided 
projects must be rescinded so that public housing can play a larger 
role in meeting the housing needs of older people. 

The committee expressed its views on the desirability of removing 
the restrictions against single persons in public housing to the appro- 
priate congressional committee during the consideration of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. However, the restrictions still prevail. 

There will be approximately 1,300 1-bedroom apartments in the 19 
permanent public housing projects in Philadelphia when current con- 
struction is completed. Older couples are accepted for occupancy 
(when there are no veteran applicants) and aged survivors are per- 
mitted to remain after the death of their spouses. The units are not 
especially designed for older persons but they are completely suitable 
for persons without disabilities. 

The committee is gratified that several bills designed to make more 
federally aided public housing available to older persons have recently 
been introduced in Congress. One type of bill would remove the 
restriction against the admission of single persons to public low-rent 
housing in the case of persons 60 years of age and over. Bills of 
another type (the O’Hara bill, H. R. 3919, and the Sparkman bill, 
S. 1642) would also admit single older people; in addition they would 
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authorize 50,000 low-rent units annually for 5 years for eligible elderly 
persons of low income. 

In line with its firdings the committee took cognizance of these bills 
with satisfaction, particularly of the O’Hara and Sparkman bills, 
because they would result in the production of additional housing 
geared to the special needs of older persons. In contrast, the use of 
existing public housing for single persons would solve the problems 
only for ‘wempoe 3 few of those in need of better housing, and it would 
reduce the supply available to other groups similarly in need, par- 
ticularly the large families. 

Recommendation 8: All public housing should give adequate con- 
sideration to the needs of the older population, including single persons 
and groups of two or more unrelated individuals. 

Recommendation 4: Legislation to provide a special authorization 
for low-rent housing for older persons (on the lines of H. R. 3919 and 
S. 1642, now pending) should be enacted. 

Recommendation 5: The present regulations of the Public Housing 
Administration which exclude single persons from federally aided 
low-rent housing should be changed, at least in the case of older 
persons. 


Redevelopment 


The committee learned to its satisfaction that the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority recognizes the need for moderate cost 
accommodations for older persons and is planning to provide ground- 
floor apartments in its rehabilitation program as part of the Southwest 
Temple redevelopment proposal. 

The committee welcomes this program especially because it will 
tend to provide housing for older persons in areas where they are 
now living. It urges the redevelopment authority to pursue this 
plan. The committee recognizes that the displacement of older 
persons in the redevelopment process requires special attention. 

Recommendation 6: Redevelopment planning should give adequate 
consideration to the needs of older persons, both in new housing and 
in housing slated for rehabilitation. Where necessary, the value of 
the structures should be written down sufficiently to enable a re- 
developer to provide accommodations for older people at moderate 
rents. 


Law enforcement and relocation 


The committee believes that the enforcement of the new housing 
code and of other regulatory codes can greatly contribute to the 
improvement of housing conditions under which older people live. 
The committee recognizes, however, that dislocation of older persons 
arising from code enforcement and other governmental improvement 
programs will pose special problems and require particular attention 
during the relocation process. 

While it may be easier to find the small apartments needed for older 
persons than accommodations for larger families, the move from a 
familiar environment is often a greater emotional upheaval for older 
persons, particularly if there is a personal attachment to a neighbor- 
hood community facility. Older persons may be less capable in 
handling the mechanics of moving. An otherwise adequate apart- 
ment may be unsuitable because of the location, the necessity of 
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climbing stairs, poor access to transportation, stores, churches, and 
recreation. 

Older homeowners often do not have the funds for making code- 
required repairs and for proper maintenance. They may not find it 
possible to obtain repair loans through existing mortgage and loan 
channels, 

There are a number of older persons whose residence is both shelter 
and source of livelihood because they sublet space or take roomers or 
boarders. 

The extent of these problems is not yet known and the committee 
has asked Housing Coordinator Rafsky to study and report the effects 
of code enforcement on older persons in the so-called leadership areas. 

Recommendation 7: Enforcement of minimum standards must be 
swift and thorough so as to eliminate unsafe and insanitary housing. 

Recommendation 8: The department of licenses and inspections and 
the health department, which is making housing quality surveys, are 
urged to make publicly available all information they gather on the 
housing conditions and housing problems of older people, including 
descriptions of the effects of their programs on older persons. 

Recommendation 9: The city-supported Central Relocation Service 
must give older persons the special assistance they need when they are 
dislocated by public action. 


State aid 

Pennsylvania—in contrast to other States such as New York and 
Massachusetts—has assumed very little responsibility for housing. So 
far, the only State-aided housing program is contained in the housing 
and redevelopment assistance law of 1949 which set up a fund of $15 
million, part of which was available for capital grants to rental housing 
for families of moderate income. 

Judging by the Philadelphia examples, Penn Towne and Larchwood 
Gardens, the program has neither produced enough housing (350 units 
altogether) nor are rents low enough ($55 for efficiency units at Penn 
Towne and $62.80 for 1-bedroom units at Larchwood Gardens) to be 
of much help to older persons. 

Recommendation 10: The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania must 
assume responsibility for increasing the supply of low- and moderate- 
rent housing through State aid in order that a larger proportion of 
improperly housed families and single persons, particularly the aged, 
may obtain decent accommodations within their means. 


Planning considerations 

The committee believes that the provision of housing for older 
persons should be part of an overall comprehensive plan. Specific 
housing developments for older persons should be an integral part of a 
neighborhood, and therefore, should not be built in large “‘segregated”’ 
projects exclusively for older people. The desirable maximum and 
minimum size must be determined by local needs and circumstances, 
but congregations of more than 50 units would appear undesirable in 
almost any case. The situation may be different in the case of 
“retirement villages’’ designed primarily to meet the need of the able- 
bodied elderly of independent, if low, incomes. Housing for older 
persons would in most cases be best in locations where effective 
community services can be rendered, accessible to stores, churches, 
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transportation. It should be in groups large enough for sociability, 
mutual assistance, and, again, for economical servicing. 

As to the design and equipment of dwelling units for older persons, 
the committee refers to several excellent existing publications dealing 
with the matter, including Standards of Design, Housing for the 
Elderly, published by the Massachusetts State Housing Board, and 
the American Public Health Association's Housing an Aging 
Population. 

Factfinding and research 

The committee has been handicapped in its review of the housing 
problem of older persons by the absence of adequate current data on 
which to base policy considerations. Information on incomes is 
particularly inadequate, 

In an effort to remedy this situation a bill has been introduced in 
the United States Senate by Senator Potter and joined in by 54 other 
Senators (S. 693) which would establish a United States Commission 
on the Aging. ‘The purpose of the Commission would be to define the 
various problems of the aging, including housing and living arrange- 
ments, and to propose solutions. 

Recommendation 11: Pending bills and similar legislation should 
be enacted to provide facilities for comprehensive factfinding and 
research into the total needs of older persons, including housing. 

Recommendation 12: A Pennsylvania commission should be 
established by the Governor to maintain a continuing study of the 
problems of the older population, including housing. 


NEW YORK 
(Excerpts from Governor’s Conference on Problems of the Aged) 


The problem of increasing the supply of housing for older persons 
is an integral part of a basic need—increasing the supply of housing 
for the community at large. Progress in supplying housing for the 
aged is directly linked to progress made in providing decent housing 
for everybody. 

There is a marked disparity between carrying charges or rentals 
and the ability of a large percentage of the population to pay them. 
With the aging, this condition is aggravated. Because of their 
reduced earning power, they are unable to compete successfully for 
housing, particularly in periods of short supply. 

Many aging persons, their children and their grandchildren, prefer 
to live together. The preservation of this type of family living is 
commendable. But most of the elderly prefer their own quarters 
because of a sense of security and independence. Many require 
accommodations designed to meet their special needs of safety and 
convenience. 

A program of housing the aged must therefore concentrate on— 

1. Substantially increasing the number of apartments at low 
rents and of small homes at prices within the means of low- and 
moderate-income groups. This supply must be obtained 
through— 

(a) Increasing the supply of new private housing; 
(6) expanding existing programs of public aid to private 
corporations and organizations; 
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(c) enlarging public housing programs financed by Federal, 
State, and local governments; and 

(d) better utilization of existing housing through enforce- 
ment of health and safety regulations as well as rehabilitation. 

2. Designing, equipping, and locating apartments in the light 
of the special needs of older single persons and couples who are 
capable of living independently. 

3. Assuring the availability of facilities for recreational, educa- 
tional, and religious activities as well as health, supplementary 
household and personal adjustment services. 

4. Reserving an adequate proportion of housing for the aged. 
The State division of housing requires that 5 percent of all units 
in State-aided public housing projects be specially designed and 
set aside for aging individuals and couples. We recommend that 
a policy be adopted by Federal and local housing agencies calling 
for a minimum of 5 percent. This program should also be 
extended to publicly assisted private housing developments, 
including those financed through Government-insured mortgages. 

In providing housing for the aged, we are opposed to communities 
or neighborhoods devoted exclusively to their occupancy. However, 
some concentration of living units for the aging within a large-scale 
housing project, or within a well-planned neighborhood, is practical 
and desirable. Such grouping makes it easier for the aging to solve 
their special problems of isolation, loneliness, and the need for physical 
care. 

Civic leaders, business groups, and community organizations should 
obtain the facts about the housing needs of the aged in their localities. 
They should then utilize the great variety of measures that can be 
taken through local private and public effort to work out and imple- 
ment a suitable and adequate program. 

There are many problems that cannot be resolved at this Confer- 
ence—problems that require further investigation and study. The 
time has come when a permanent agency or commission should be 
established in the executive branch of the State government to con- 
sider the various programs involving the problems of the aging. 
Such a commission, or any State agency it designates, should be em- 
powered to study these problems and launch programs of action. 


Conclusions and recommendations on housing 


The cone lusions and recommendations which were developed by the 
Governor’s committee on housing are as follows: 


In general 

The problem of increasing the supply of housing for older persons is 
an integral part of the basic problem of increasing the supply of 
housing for the community at large. Progress in supplying housing 
for the aging depends, to a large extent, on the progress made in pro- 
viding decent housing of everybody. We therefore recommend that 
private and public agencies and individuals interested in alleviating 
the housing problems of the aging give their support to those measures, 
policies, and practices which will stimulate an increase in the supply of 
housing generally, in suitable neighborhoods and at prices and rents 
within the means of individuals and families in various income groups. 
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Federally aided public housing 

(1) Congress should authorize a greatly expanded program of 
Federal aid for public housing. The recent authorization for 45,000 
units for the current fiscal year for the entire country is nothing more 
than a gesture, tragic in its implications. According to the National 
Housing Conference and many other national public interest groups, 
a program of 200,000 units a year for 5 years is needed to meet the 
needs of low-income families and individuals throughout the Nation. 

(2) The Federal law should be amended to make single persons, 
particularly aged persons, eligible for admission to existing and future 
federally aided projects. 

(3) The Federal Public Housing Administration should adopt a 
policy (similar to that adopted by the New York State Division of 
Housing) requiring that an appropriate number of units of public 
housing in suitably located projects in each community be designed 
for occupancy by aging individuals and couples. 


State-aided public housing 

(1) The program of State aid for public housing should be expanded. 
In order to eliminate frequent referendums, future bond issues should 
be large enough to cover the needs: 

(a) For loans to housing authorities for public housing for 
low-income persons and families (including the aging) ; 

(6) For loans to limited-profit corporations for housing of 
families with moderate incomes; and 

(c) For loans to philanthropic and other groups providing 
housing of an institutional character for the aging. 

It is anticipated that the funds now authorized for State loans and 
subsidies for public housing will be committed by the end of the year 
1958. The next bond issue authorization should be for an amount 
substantially in excess of $300 million and should be accompanied by 
an appropriate increase in the authorization for subsidy commitments. 
It should be submitted to the voters as early as possible, and no 
later than 1958. 

(2) The provision in the New York State constitution which in 
effect limits the amount of loans which may be made to local housing 
authorities in any one year, irrespective of the amount of the total 
loan fund which may have been previously approved, should be 
eliminated. At present, it is estimated that authorized loan funds 
may be committed at the rate of $64 million a year. This restriction 
should be removed in order to expedite construction in times of 
extreme shortage, and at other times when stimulation of the con- 
struction industry is desirable. The rate at which the authorized 
funds should be loaned, should be left to the discretion of the State 
commissioner of housing. 

(3) Off-site clearance funds should be used for housing the aging. 
Under the public housing law of this State, local housing authorities 
which build projects on vacant land may use a portion of the funds 
borrowed from the State to purchase a rundown area and arrange for 
its redevelopment by new construction or by modernization of exist- 
ing structures. (The portion of the funds not used for the vacant 
land project is commonly referred to as off-site clearance funds.) 

In many centrally located areas in communities in the State, there 
are large 1-family residences occupied by only 1 or 2 persons who 
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cannot afford to keep the building in good condition, or who would 
prefer to live in smaller quarters, but cannot find suitable accommo- 
dations within their means. The division of housing and local hous- 
ing authorities should investigate the feasibility of using off-site funds 
for the purpose of purchasing and converting those buildings, which 
are suitable for the purpose, into small suites for aged individuals 
and managing the converted buildings as part of the regular program 
of the local housing authority. 

(4) The wisdom of a policy requiring that 5 percent of the apart- 
ments in every new State-aided project be designed and reserved for 
aging people was questioned, even before it was instituted. Not all 
new project locations are suitable for aging persons in terms of neigh- 
borhood, special facilities, and necessary services. The State division 
of housing has recently declared that in the future the 5 percent policy 
will be maintained on a communitywide basis, with flexibility in the 
allocation of apartments in specific projects, dependent on the site 
location and other factors. We recommend that the 5 percent be 
regarded as a minimum. 


Local aid for public housing 

(1) Municipalities throughout the State should study the possibil- 
ities of levying one or more of the taxes now authorized, or other taxes, 
and of using the revenues to subsidize new or rehabilitated buildings 
for (a) public housing generally, including apartments for aging indi- 
viduals or couples, or (6) small developments to be utilized solely for 
aging individuals or couples 

(2) Municipalities throughout the State should investigate the 
possibility of providing no-cash subsidy public housing, particularly 
with reference to its use for aged individuals and couples who are 
ineligible for subsidized public housing and whose incomes are in- 
sufficient to enable them to obtain ade ‘quate private housing; and 

(3) Local housing authorities, including the New York City Housing 
Authority, should adopt a policy (similar to that required by the New 
York State Division of Housing) of providing an appropriate number 
of units designed for occupancy by aging individuals and couples, in 
suitably located no-cash subsidy projects. 

(4) Local housing authorities should give priority to elderly indi- 
viduals and couples for a specified proportion of all small apartments in 
existing projects. This policy should cover city-aided public-housing 
projects (wherever they exist) and federally aided projects (after the 
necessary legislative authorization is obtained). 

Publicly assisted private housing 

(1) The possibility of utilizing the laws and programs which stimu- 
late the problems of housing for families of moderate income should be 
explored in all communities in the State. 

(2) The agencies and officials having supervisory powers over such 
housing developments should adopt a policy (similar to that adopted 
by the State division of housing with respect to State-aided public 
housing) requiring that an appropriate number of units in suitably 
located developments be designed for occupancy by aging individuals 
and couples. 

(3) Municipalities should explore the possibilities of giving complete 
or partial tax exemption to single-family home3, row houses, and small 
apartment developments, constructed by private builders and designed 
for the use of, and for rental to elderly individuals and couples. 
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Private housing 

(1) Existing nonprofit homes for the aged and other groups, such as 
ania and labor unions, should engage in experimental projects 
involving the construction of new apartment buildings or the acquisi- 
tion of existing apartment buildings. 

(2) The State division of housing should be given additional funds 
and personnel, to continue its study of the question of investment of 
pension and welfare funds in housing generally, including the provision 
of housing for the aging. The study should cover the feasibility 
of investing such funds on a mortgage as well as on an equity basis. 

(3) The pros and cons of retirement cottages, and the possibility 
of their being planned, financed, and managed by nonprofit corpora- 
tions, should be investigated by the State division of housing and other 
appropriate agencies and organizations. 

(4) The State division of housing and other appropriate agencies, 
public and private, should study the question of whether the con- 
stitution of this State should be amended so as to authorize capital or 
annual subsidies by the State and municipalities to nonprofit corpora- 
tions providing housing for the aging. 

The potentialities of a small cooperative housing development 
financed with a mortgage insured under section 213 of the National 
Housing Act should be explored. The purpose would be to develop a 
demonstration project for older persons, with a view to determining 
the lowest possible monthly payments and to discover the problems 
inherent in the operation and maintenance of such housing. 

(6) The Federal Housing Administration should adopt a policy f 
encouraging and developing procedures to facilitate provision of : 
reasonable number of dwelling units especially designed for occupancy 
by aged persons in rental housing projects financed with mortgages 
insured by FHA under section 207 and section 220 of the National 
Housing Act, and in cooperative projects under section 213 of that 
act. In that connection, the FHA should give realistic recognition to 
the additional costs of such dwelling units 1n its estimates of value of 
such housing projects and in approving mortgage loans thereon. 

(7) Further study should be given to all other programs under 
which the FHA insures mortgage loans, particularly under sections 
203-i and 221 of the National Housing Act, with a view to their pos- 
sible adaptation to and utilization for developments which would in- 
clude housing accommodations for the aging. 

(8) The National Housing Act should be amended so that the 
FHA may permit a higher dollar mortgage allowance per room, or a 
higher ratio of mortgage to cost, for that portion of developments 
which provide special accommodations for the aging. 

(9) If the provisions of the National Housing Act and the FHA 
policies and procedures under that act continue to fail to stimulate 
the production of rental and cooperative housing, including accommo- 
dations for the aging, the constitution of the State of New York 
should be amended so as to permit the State to establish a program 
similar to the FHA. Under such a program, mortgage loans or other 
investments in well-designed and soundly constructed rental housing 
would be insured or guaranteed. 


Community services and facilities in the neighborhood 


(1) In every community, efforts should be made by public and 
private agencies to expand visiting nurse, housekeeper, social, and 
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other services to make more noninstitutional care available to older 
people in their homes, and to stimulate group-care organizations to 
provide services for those who live in their own homes. 

(2) Local housing authorities should make special efforts, and de- 
velop special procedures, designed to place aged persons accepted for 
occupancy in low-rent public housing in projects (a) located in the 
general area of their former residence so as to retain continuity of 
neighborhood associations or, (6) wherever feasible, in the general 
area where close relatives of such persons also reside. 

(3) Local housing authorities with projects containing dwelling 
units of size and design suitable for occupancy by aged persons should 
not segregate or concentrate the aged tenants in large groups. In 
addition, the special dwelling units should be provided in projects 
located in close proximity to facilities for medical care and shopping, 
and close to necessary special services which are not within the scope 
of the functions of the local housing authority. 

(4) Although local housing authorities are not casework or social 
service agencies, their responsibilities, especially to aged tenants, 
must go beyond those characterized by conventional landlord-tenant 
relationships. Local housing authorities must develop plans and 
implement their staffs, so that their resources, and the resources of 
public and private agencies, can be marshaled to assist the aged 
tenants. 


Recreation, educational, and religious activities 


Local housing authorities and public and private agencies concerned 
with the problems of the aging should stimulate the provision of day 
centers for the aging in and near large-scale public and private housing 
developments, and in other neighborhoods where a substantial num- 
ber of aging persons reside. 


The need for further studies and for a permanent agency 


(1) The governor and the legislature should take the steps neces- 
sary to establish an appropriate permanent agency or commission in 
the executive branch of the Government to study and coordinate 
existing and new programs designed to deal with problems of the 
aging. 

F(a) This agency or commission, directly, or any State agency it 
designates, should be empowered to make a full-scale study of public 
and private housing for older people, including: sources of financing 
public and private housing; types of housing and their desirability as 
residences for older people; architectural design and equipment; 
educational, recreational community facilities; and health, house- 
keeping, and other personal services which will enable elderly people, 
who are capable and desire to do so, to live independently and under 
poninstitutional auspices; and 

(3) The State division of housing should be authorized to act as a 
center of information and as a consultant to public, nonprofit, and 
private agencies and groups in connection with the planning, financ- 
ing, and construction of housing for the aging. 


NEED FoR RESEARCH 


There is no facet of this problem of housing our aged that does not 
require further research. Just a few questions that need careful 
study are: 
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1. Is the lack of housing for the aged in any nation simply a 
reflection of lack of housing for all groups? 

2. Does housing for the aged improve when housing facilities for 
the general population expand? If so, how, why and in what 
direction? 

3. What cultural facts can be isolated that are responsible for the 
failure of nations to house the aged until others are sheltered? 

4. What kinds (psychologically, medically) of oldsters need what 
kinds of housing? 

5. What factors make for satisfactory living with relatives or 
friends? 

6. What has been the experience with flats, cottages, and colonies 
of the aged? Are they successful not merely in providing a roof over 
one’s head but in making living in the later years happy? If so, why 
and how? If not, why not? 

7. What kinds of housing do the aged of different types think they 
want as compared with the kinds of housing authorities think they 
need? Account for differences. 

8. What are the living patterns and household arrangements of 
peoples in various countries, according to age of occupants? 

9. Is it sound to utilize social-security funds for the construction 
of self-liquidating housing projects for the aged? 

10. How can we adjust housing for the aged to meet not only 
mortgage terms and restrictions, climatic conditions, but the physical 
and psychological needs of the aged? 

11. Can we develop small flats or cottages that will satisfy the 
needs not only of the aged but also of other segments of the popula- 
tion, such as newlyweds, childless couples, unmarried working 
persons? 

12. Will loans without subsidies be sufficient to encourage building 
for the aged? 

13. Should nursing services be provided as part of housing projects 
which shelter the aged? 

14. Do persons who were renters most of their lives accommodate 
themselves to the chores of homeowning in later years? Do those 
who were homeowners most of their lives adapt themselves in later 
years to apartment dwelling? 

15. Do persons who lived in cities all their lives adjust themselves 
to rural living in later years? Do persons who lived in rural areas 
all their lives accommodate themselves to city living in later years? 

16. What special architectural features or special equipment are 
desirable or necessary in housing the aged in apartments, cottages, 
ete.? 

17. What role should rest homes, nursing homes, holiday homes, and 
other varieties of housing play in the total housing program for the 
aged? 

18. What compromises can be made successfully between group 
living and individual living for the aged? 

19. Will encouragement of larger homes for families reduce special 
housing needs of the aged? 

20. Where do older persons live in our communities? and how? 

21. How much is being spent by governments and voluntary 
authorities to house how many aged in what kinds of housing? 
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SELECTED STATISTICS ON AGING 


TaBLeE 1.—Total population, population aged 45 to 64, and population aged 65 and 
over, for the United States, 1900 to 1954, with projections for 1960 and 1975 


| 


Population aged 


Total population Population aged 65 and over 














45 to 64 

oo Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Pereent | As per. 

(i increase | 7 | increase | 7.) | increase | cent of 
| (tn ~— | since | (in me sinee | “0 thou- since | total pop- 

sands) 1900 | sands) 1900 sanas) 1900 ulation 
1900... ate a ae 75,995 |...- -| 10,400 |......-- oe 4.1 
SPDR sta ic cb eebwccosesewtece 91, 972 21 13, 424 29 3, 950 | 28 4.3 
1920 arte tiene tah ethdil aaibies aaonide 105, 711 | 39 17, 030 | 64 4, 933 60 4.7 
1930 ; eae encase 122, 775 | 62| 21,415 106 6, 634 | 115 5.4 
SPR Ee eT te & REET 131, 669 | 73 26, 084 151 9, 019 193 6.8 
i000... sea Sabine 151, 132 99 | 39,720 | 195 | 1'12, 195 | 296 | 8.1 
1954 (July) --- de ttoneect eT 114 32, 877 | 216 13, 715 | 345 8.4 

Projections:? | 
1960: 
em Wo hel ek 177, 426 133 |) 8.8 
Re ed eel cheba 176, 126 132 36, 589 252 15, 701 | 410 8.9 
TDs acneg anstatiaanickonaae t 173, 847 129 f | | 9.0 
1975 
ie cinta bibeetiacainanaas 220, 982 | 191 | | 9.4 
a ee TT | 213, 568 | 181 ageest aid . 9.7 
ae eretrgee 172 43, 136 315 20, 689 | 572 | 10.0 
Pv andsathdctatebetens 198, 632 161 | 10.4 
! i 





1 Adjusted for age biases in nonwhite population as enumerated. 
2 Projections are for population of continental United States and Armed Forces overseas based on the 
following 4 assumptions as to the future course of fertility: 
(a) 1950-53 level continues to 1975. 
(4) 1950-53 level continues to 1965, then declines to about the 1940 level by 1975. 
(c) 1950-53 level declines from 1953 to about the 1940 level by 1975. 
(d) 1950-53 level declines from 1953 to about the 1940 level by 1960, and continues at that level to 1975. 
These assumptions do not exhaust the possible range of reasonable variation as to fertility. 


Sources: Data for 1900-1940 from Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. IT, 
Characteristics of the Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, pp. 1-93, table 39. Data for 1950 and 
1954 from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 101, 
August 1954, p. land p. 4, table 1. Projections for 1960 and 1975 from Current Population Reports, Popu- 
lation Estimates, Series P-25, No. 78, August 1953, p. 5, table 1. Data for 1950 and thereafter include Armed 
Forces overseas. 
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TABLE 2.—Tolal population and population aged 65 and over in 1950, by State and 
percent change, 1940 to 1950 


[Minus sign (~—) denotes decrease] 


| 65 and over 


Total (in 
thousands) 


} Percent change, 1940 to 
1950 


State and territory 


Number (in| Percent of 


thousands)| _ total 65 and over 





{ 


x 


Continental United States__-. 


Alabama. --. 
Arizona - -. 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado - 
Connecticut - - 
Delaware. : 
District of Columbia 
Florida_- 
Georgia_--- 
Idaho -_ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine ‘ 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan -_--- --- 
Minnesota_.--- 
Mississippi - - -- - 
Missouri 
Montana_-- 
Nebraska_.- 
Nevada- --_- : 
New Hampshire__- 
New Jersey ..------ 
New Mexico-_..-- 
New York se ws 
North Carolina_--. 
North Dakota. 


cnn w 


rho Doma eoo 
Fe 


o-oo 


WIA W-3W HM wm3H 
o- 


wees 
nO CO GO Geo Coe 


wm D-18Mn Beis 


woo 





16 
28. 
10 
13. 
— 3. ¢ 
15. 
—4. 
39 
6. 
11. 
11 | 
1.6 | 
12. ¢ 
20 
25. < 
5.3 
23. § 
37. 
5. 


9. £ 
15. 


orc Ct 


Oklahoma 

Oregon. - - 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Dae 
South Carolina---------- 
South Dakota---- 
Tennessee. 


oe 


Dea Pe De Osos 


ow 


Virginia 

Washington _-- ; 
West Virginia --_-_---.-- 
es 
18 
Territories: 
76. 
18 
18. ¢ 


oe a eke ne eta aiden iain wieel 20 


Puerto Rico 2, 211 86 





coe wnoce 








Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, Characteristics of the 
Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, table 63; pt. 51, table 7; pt. 52, table 11; pt. 53, table 13. 
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Tasie 3.—Number of persons aged 65 and over and aged 75 and over, in continental 
United States by sex: 1900 to 1950, with projections for 1960 and 1975 





“on _ |W an} Men || —— | oy eneen Men 
as res » rea s Tes ar 

Age and year thou- | thou- | thou- | Pe 100 | Age and year thou- | thou- | thou- | Der 100 
sands) |sands)| sands) | Women sands) |sands)| sands) women 

65 years and over: | | 75 years and over 
1900 3 080 | 1,555 | 1,525 | 102. 0 1900 | 894 | 438 456 96.1 
1910 3.950 | 1, 986 1, 964 | 101. 1 1910 | 1,156 | 560 | 596 | 94.0 
1920 4,933 | 2,483 2. 450 101.3 1920 1, 470 697 | 773 | 90. 2 
1930 6.634 | 3,325 | 3.309] 100.5 1930 1,913 | 916 997 | 91.9 
1940 9.019 | 4,406 4,613 95.5 || 1940 2, 643 | 1, 239 1, 404 | 88. 2 
1950 12,270 | 5,797 | 6,473 89.6 1950 3,855 | 1,744 | 2,111 | 82.6 

Projections: ! Projections: ! | | | 
1960 | 15,701 | 7,079 8, 622 82. 1 1960 5,478 | 2,342 | 3,136 74.7 
1975 20, 689 | 8,701 | 11, 988 72.6 || 1975 7,547 | 2,976 | 4,571 | 65. 1 





1 See footnotes 2, table 1. 


Sources: Same as table 1. 


TaBLeE 4.—Marital status of men and women aged 45 and over in the continental 
United States, by age: 1950 


| 


l | l | 
| 45 to 55 to |65and! 65to | 70 to |75and)| 75to | 80 to | 85 and 


Sex and marital status 














| 54 | 64 | over 69 | 74 over | 79 | 84 | over 

. meena een in mee neitgemmeted e rr 

Men: 
Number (in thousands) -----...-- 8,485 | 6,540 | 5,734 | 2,400 | 1,607 | 1,727 | 993} 500 | 234 
Se ee -| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
cee = ad x am - sel siestiuaeststlhindinsahetadamtatet adit scrum ies 
Married - - - peace aot BAT 81.4 65. 7 74.0 67.5 52. 4 59. 0 48. 2 33. 6 
Wife present. _---- aot eee] T2838) Gi 70. 2 64.0 49.0} 55.5) 44.8 | 30.2 
Wife absent._.----- ee eee | 3.9} 3.6 3.8 3.5 3.4 25 | 3.4] 3.4 
WE cnn cpenny aan 2.8 7.6 | 24.1 15. 0 22.3 38.5 | 31.4] 43.3] 58.0 
CS sore cawaaan | 380] 26] 19 2.3 1.9 Ls) 25 AG .8 
eta a iii eS 8.5 | a4 a3; 87] 83] 7.8| 81 7.4 | 7.6 

| | | | 

Women: | 
Number (in thousands) -_........- 8, 688 | 6, 633 | 6,523 2,598 | 1,799 | 2,125 | 1,158 624 343 
IN ae iantchtnete neeeietpien 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
I const esterteons 77.6| 65.0| 357| 489| 366| 187] 24.7] 143] 7.0 
Husband present ----_-- 73.5 | 61.7 33. 2 46.0 34.2 | 16.7 | 22.5 12.4 5.2 
Husband absent. -___.__- 2 2) £22. 2S nei ae). ee 2.2 1.9 | 1.8 
WE none cibra eine aceon 11.1 | 24.7) 543 41.2) 53.3) 71.2 65.1 75.9 | 82.8 
DNOGUNER. 6555s ek. cc ccce BO) SEP Bil 281 tit 34 8 5 | 6 
ata achnns meee sain 7.8) 7.9 8.9 8.4 9.0; 9<5 9.4 9.3 | 9.6 


Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, Characteristics of the 
Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, table 104. 
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TABLE 5.—Population in continental United States by sex, age, and color, decennial 
years, 1930-50 





Sex and age 


Total population 


Women__- 


Population aged 45 
and over: 
Total 


i 
65 and over... _- 
65 to 69. _....-. 


75 and over... 


65 and over 
65 to 69 
20 to 44......... 
75 and over. __ 


Women..-_--- aaa 


65 and over... 


70 00 Te... <sG-~ 
75 and over... 


.|122, 7 





| 
1930 


62, 137| 
60, 638) 


21, 415) 
6, 634| 
2, 771) 
1, 950! 
1, 913} 


14, 497 


11, 171 
3, 326) 
1, 418) 

992 
916 


13, 552) 
“10, 244| 
3, 308) | 
1, 353 
958) 
997) 





1940 


66, 062 
65, 608 


35, 104) 


26, 084) 


17, 327) 


12, 713 
4,614 


1,911) 


1, 299 


1, 404 


Total (in thousands) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3 Re 





74, 833) 
75, 864) 


| 


42, ae 
30, 637) 
12, 270) 

5, 003) 
3, 412) 
3, 855 


15, 323| 
5, 798) 
2, 425 
1, 629) 
1, 744| 


21, 736) 
15, 314 
6, 472 
2, 578! 
1, 783| 
2, — 


55, 923) 
54, 364 
25, 883 
19, 643! 
6, 240) 
2 607 
1,845 
A, 7 


21, 121) 13,325), 


10, 202 
3, 123) 
1, 330 

937 
ay 


12, 559| 
9, 441 
3, 118 
1, 278 

908 
932 


1940 


75) 131, 669) 150, 697) 110, 287/118, 215 


White (in thousands) | 


1950 


134, 942) 12, 488) 13, 454/15, 7 


Nonwhite (in 
thousands) 


1930 


59, 449) 67,129) 6,215 


58, 766 


| 
32, 437| 


24, 057 
8, 380 
3, 499) 
2, 401) 
2, 480) 


16, 399| 


12, 317| 
4, 082 
1, 737 
1, 183 
an 


16, 037) 


111, 740| 
4, 297 
1, 762 
1, 217 
1,318 


67, 813 


| 
j 
j 
| 


39, 428) 


28, 053 
11, 375| 
4, 586) 
3, 182 
3, 607 

| 

19, 377 
14, 017] 
5, 360 
2, 223 
1, 513 
1, 624) 
20, 051| 


14, 037| 
6, 014| 
2, 363 
1, 668 
1, 983) 


b, 274 


} 


2, 166 


1,772 
394 
163 
105 
126 


1,171 


969 
202 
88 
5A 
60) 
904 
“803 
191 
75 
50 
66 


1940 


6, 613 
6, 841 


2, 668 


, O28 
640 
308 
169 
163 


1, 378 


1, 054) 
324) 
159 
SS 


id 
1, 288 


973 

315 

148) 
81 
86 





1950 | 1930 


ae 10 
8, 05 10. ; 


, 738 


, 278 
460 
216 
115 
129 


1940 


10.2; 10.2 


Percent nonwhite 


1950 


10.5 


0 10.3 
4 10.6 


Source: Bureau of the Census: United States Census of Population: Il, Characteristics of the 


Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, table 39. 
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TABLE 6.— Mobility by age: Residence in April 1953 as compared with April 1952 


| Population (in thousands) 





Residence in April 1953 as compared with | | 

April 1952 | Total civil- 

| ian popu- | 
lation 


1 to 44 
years 


45 to 64 
years 


65 years 
and over 


Total (continental United States) __ 153, 038 107, 526 | 13, 370 


80, 604 12, 182 
26, 228 | 
17, 396 
8, 832 | 
3, 954 | 
4, 878 
694 


121, 512 | 
30, 786 | 
20, 638 
10, 148 

4, 626 
5, 522 
740 


Same house (nonmovers) - 
Different house in the United States s (movers) 
Same county ‘ : 
Different county (migrants) _- 
Within a State__- awa 
Between States--__-__- 
Abroad on Apr. 1, 1952__-- 


100. 0 | 
79.4 
20. 1 
13.5 | 


100. 0 100. 0 | 


89. 4 | 
10.5 
7.3 
3.2 | 
1.6 | 
1.6 
‘iS 1 


Same house (nonmovers) - 

Different house in the United States + (movers) 
Same county------ Cs 
Different county (migrants) .. 6.6 8. 

Within a State... Co ae: 3.0 3. 
Between States........--____- A . 6 4. 
Abroad on Apr. 1, 1952 os ae) 5 


75. 


24. 


= 


tbe 


»cA™InN NS 


~ 








Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population mania Populati ion Characteristics, 
No. 49, table 3. 


Series P-20, 
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TaBLe 7.—Mobility by age: Native population residing in State of birth or in other 
States, 1950 


[Based on 20 percent sample ] 

















Saatchi Born in Born in other States 
Age | ulation | (in | aie — ' or , 
thousands) : a : Number (in | 
thousands) | thousands) | Percent 
- |__|} 

ETE ORE SEA RAE 138, 073 102, 788 | 35, 284 | 25.6 
Cahee Beers: -2) oi he) ee 16, 037 14, 648 | 1, 389 8.7 
I oo Se ee ae 13, 062 11, 286 | 1,77 13.6 
DIG... Jon iba devaekeaccnnbieen inal 21, 375 18,018 3, 357 15.7 
0 ee i tala aca 22, 673 16, 297 | 6, 376 28.1 
30 Ge Se years............. shee Wane are ae Aaepuietod 21, 420 14, 466 6, 954 32.5 
a i a la a 16, 950 11, 109 5, 841 34. 5 
eR aR a I eS RIE ER casi ete 12, 550 8,115 4, 434 35. 3 
eR i SIE a A ERE a I cn 5 Sag 8, 437 5, 392 | 3,045 36. 1 
70 years and over__.._..-_- see OTE CY 5, 658 | 3, 457 2,112 | 37.9 


j 


1 Excludes 1,370,000 native persons with State of birth not reported, 330,000 native persons born in Terri- 
tories, possessions, etc., and 96,000 native persons born abroad of American parents. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950 vol. [V, Special Reports, pt. 4, 
Ch, A: State of Birth, table 10. 


TABLE 8.—Total population, and population aged 65 and over in the United States 
by size of place of residence: 1950 

















Total Population aged 65 and over 
: population ee 
Size of place (in thou- Number (in 

sands)! thousands) Percent 
ec Me a et eee ree ae 150, 289 12, 245 8.1 
I ae eicn 69, 115 5, 413 7.8 
UT GINO, ono cn eiceecnccecamsntocsereseceen 21, 184 1, 670 7.9 
I a 14, 209 1, 135 8.0 
NTI csi eee eee oak ssessimwinl 6, 975 535 me 
pe ES SS eee 16, 608 1, 263 7.6 
ee a ie 2 10, 106 804 8.0 
NOE EE ae ee. Fs Se ee 6, 502 459 aa 
ce a a a a 6 17, 380 1, 359 7.8 
a oe I a teeta 12, 992 1, 075 8.3 
Urban fringe-_-_--. alii doe shri ici ih elds lon ln i 4, 388 284 6.5 
DS OT OR ink = onc ow sas Sosse decks cdcenc ce - 13, 942 1, 122 8.0 
I Rs eg ia cacti mihi 10, 997 930 8.5 
I his sided niencests cottons spemnmmimons 2, 945 191 6.5 
Cpe SG Ge on nn ke kein no ween cecncens 81, 174 6, 832 8.4 
sinned eonensenatiatehaaatte sohieatins 
gS ee = 7, 108 603 8.5 
NS Or Pe BOs s Sok oe ninnn cath bnccsscscsewewwenes 8, 204 722 8.8 
Se I TS oo conch duewensindencmannee Sat 11, 822 1, 092 9.2 
nn Nn i  eoelnis 6, 441 662 10.3 
8 Se aah iiaaatites ier 6, 311 648 10.3 
DN 55 et cnn andl cndned elie amuenin tanta 129 14 10.9 
Incorporated places of less than 1,000_.._.-..........---------- 4,011 | 540 13.5 
SN SS alain cin tadi pian evs dale Manin tea caibiniihenmaniaied 3, 796 | 516 13.6 
Rs Ooh k oalh anednwins ete pieameiodwkiamelemniated 215 24 11.2 
is eed s 43, 588 3, 123 7.4 
ge RF RRA ofan aan oe 25 hat Be a a cmap 20, 929 | 1, 513 7.2 
Pemec asec alee. te ti ee e. 22, 659 1, 700 7.5 








1 Estimate of population in continental United States based on 3% percent sample. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. IV, Special Reports, 
pt. 5, Ch. A: Characteristics by Size of Place, table 1. 
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TaBLeE 9.—Living arrangements of persons aged 65 years and over, by age and sez, 
1950 


[Percentage distribution, based on 344 percent sample] 


A ge 


Living arrangement 65 and over 65 to 74 75 and over 


| Female! Total | Male | Female! Total | Male | Female 


Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Living in households... -. 94. 3 | 93.8 04.7; 95.3) 92.5) 960); 92.1) 92.1 92.1 
Own households... ........ 68. 9 | 75.9| 628] 748) 80.2/ 69.6| 563] 65. 8.6 
Married and living with | 
GONG Ss i inne 3. 58. -1| 51. 4.5 | 38.9 28. : 
Living with relatives | 
other than spouse 5 | “eI .6 b 5. 2 | 3.2 11.3 
Living alone or with non- 
, relatives ; ’ ; 9.! 
Not in own households. - - --- 2 9] 31.9] 20.7 : 26 35 








Living with relatives : : 3.5 | b ei OH) Ai he dlled 
Living with nonrelatives. ; 4 | 3. § iD | uA E 4.5 


Living in quasi households-------- 





In institutions ---_.-.....~-- ; " 3. 3. 2 FF 
Other quasi households. -- 2.1 | 


| 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 


100.0 | 100.0 | 


sf 
6] 3. Hi] 2.1 | 2.6 
| 


In families (1 or more relatives 

SORES =< 2352435 on ms ; 79.9 73.4 78.4 | 81.6 75.6 72.2) 76.1 68.9 
Not in families (no relatives 
| | 


20.1} 26.6] 2.6] 184] 244) 27. 3.9 31.1 





| 


Definitions: The terms household, quasi household, and family are used in this table as defined in 1950 
by the Bureau ofthe Census. A “‘household’’ includes all of the persons who occupy a house, an apartment 
or other group of rooms, or a room that constitutes a dwelling unit. It includes the related family members 
and also the unrelated persons, if any, such as lodgers, maids, or hired hands who share the dwelling unit. 
A person living alone in a dwelling unit or a group of unrelated persons sharing a dwelling unit as partners 
is counted as a household. A “quasi household”’ is a dwelling place occupied as an institution, transient 
hotel, a large rooming house, a school, a vessel, or a military, labor, or trailercamp. A “family” is a group 
of 2 or more persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption and residing together; all such persons are 
regarded as members of 1 family. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. [V, Special Reports, pt. 2, 
Ch. D: Marital Status, table 1. 
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TaBLe 10.—Number of families in the continental United States with specified 
number of persons aged 65 and over by marital status, and sex of head, April 


1952 } 


























Number (in thousands) Percent distribution 
ms Ay peaee aoeee “| aa - a . 
Number and type of members 65 | | tus. | Other | Fam- | | Hus- Other | Fam- 
and over |» “ families} ilies | ~~ a (|families| ilies 
| All | band- with with All | band- | with | with 
families} wife | male | female |fMilies| wife male | female 
\families| head | head | families head | head 
|. Sa erie a peer = a acai Sonatas 
All families 40, 442 | 35,196 | 1,216 | 4,030] 100.0| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
No member 65 years old and over 33, 500 | 30, 104 | 624 | 2,772) 82.8 | 85.5 51.3 | 68.8 
1 member 65 years old and over_--- | 4,504 | 2,900 512 | 1,092; 11.1 8.2 42.1 27.1 
Head __- ae 7 1, 698 290 784 | 6.9 | 4.8 23.8 | 19.5 
Wife 150 | .4 .4 : oe 
Other member 1, 052 222 308 | 3.9 3.0 18. 3 | 7.6 
2 members 65 years old and over...--| 2,364 | 2,150 72 142 | 5.8 | 6.1 5.9 3.5 
Head and wife 2,004 | 2,004 b.07T “OFT 
Head and other member. sae 242 | 66 | 48 | 128 | 6 | 2 3.9 | 3.2 
Wife and other member -- 6 6 oe 
Other members 112 74 24 14 a 2 | 2.0 | 3 
i 
3 members or more 65 years old and | 
over : 74 42 8 24 2 <a 7 | .6 
Head, wife, and other members 40 40 a4 aga | 
Head and other members 30 ‘ S 22 ak s | 7 5 
Wife and other members é ; = a | 
Other members | 4 | 2 2 | 





1 Data estimated from sample with sampling ratio of about 1 in 2,000, and therefore subject to large 


sampling variation in some cases. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, 


Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 44, September 1953, table 10. 


TABLE 11.—Years of school completed, selected age groups: 1952 




















Age 
Completed school years ! — “y 
|25andover| 25 to 44 45 to 64 | 65 and over 
Median school years completed _--_.-.........---------- 10.1 12.0 8.8 8.2 
| 
a ae ee ects 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
DEE eet se it eke tudeberctaewehkeeamouckienns | 2,2 | 7 2.9 5.9 
Elementary school: 
cca enam ewe 6.8 3.5 | 8.3 15.3 
ae eee 14, 4 | 9.5 | 17.8 23.5 
on omne dt unacnnan sensu eceaneenands 19.8 | 13.9 | 25. 8 25.9 
High school: 
aaa eee abeeecewees a 17.2 20.8 15, 2 9.7 
Dit chbnieee pboked anne h etch eureinanese aa = 23.9 | 33.3 16.0 10.0 
College: 
a a tn eon ln ba esac inden 7.6 9, 2 | 6.7 4.0 
IE MND o cnciecwa wh cagcclanaeenebgunenwee , 6.9 | 8.3 | 6.0 4.4 
| 
Serene 8 Ne A ss 9a 1.1 | 7] 1.4 1.4 








1 Years of school completed were derived from the highest grade of school attended and finished. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 45, October 1953, table 11. 
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TABLE 12.—Employment status of persons aged 14 and over in the civilian non- 
institutional population of the continental United States, by sex and age, October 
1954 


65 and over 


Sex and employment status | Total | 14to 44) 45 to 54 | 55 to 64 


m™ . »9 | 70 and 
. ' ¢ 
Total 65 to 69 over 





Men: 
Number (in thousands) - 53, 883 31, 641 _ 9,060 5, 912 }, 27 2, 513 3, 757 


PIES «och doviwomdas on 40kd5s Cka teehee 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. f 100. 0 100. 0 
En labor fores.............-. oes 6 06. § 9.4 | . 59. 29. 6 


Employed 4 ; 80. 3.7 | 86.4 1 57. 28. 6 
RIO idataccacstescacuce? "ROP 4 3. 2. ‘oi aa 1.0 
INGE It Paper ores. ......==........- : 5. Te .6 58.2 70.4 


Unable to work .f i. ea : : 5 16.3 
Other reasons. -- = 5.4 .7 " 5. 46. : 34. 6 54.1 


Women: 
Number (in thousands) | _35, 586 9, 341 7,252 | 7,176 | 2,682 4, 494 


DINE SS Od, 5 a cnanne shoe saner Seng .-| 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 , 100. 0 100. 0 


In labor force 34.6 | 38.0 42.7 31. 4 


Employed : 3.11; 360 41.5 30. 
Unemployed .6 | 2.1 | 1.3 . 
Not in labor force 4) 62.0 57.3 68. 


4 
0 
7 


Unable to work .6 | .4 lay 
Other reasons 63.8 | 61.6 56.7 67.6 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, No. 148, Novem- 
ber 1954, table 3 


TABLE 13.—Percent of persons aged 45 and over in the labor force, » bys sex: 1 890-195 a4 


Percent of 
Percent of total population (labor force includes civilian non- 
Armed Forces) | institutional 
Sex and age | population 





1890 ‘ | 1950 | 1950 | 1954 


93.9 | . iy 3. § 95. 8 92. 
89.0 | . 36. £ 5 | 6.5) 90.§ 83. 4 
68. 2 | 3. .6| 54. 3. 9. § 41.! 
(2) | i 2 9. 
(2) d » | @ | Bi 


12.5 ‘ 9 | 9. bg 36.7 | 32.§ 
; Side Meese sans 11.5 | 2. eT 15.3 . 27.1) 2. 
65 and over 7.6 = .3 | 7.3 } io 9.4 | 7.8 
RG code 5 ee (2) | | : 12.8 
70 and over_-_.__.- (2) } (2) | 2 | 4.5 
| | 
11890-1930: Census data on “‘gainfully employed”’ adjusted by Durand to be comparable to 1940 census 
data on labor force. 1940: Data from 1940 census adjusted by the Bureau of the Census to be comparable 
to 1945 labor force data in The Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 1945: Data from Durand (see sources, 
below) are comparable to data from the Monthly Report on the Labor Force for 1945 and later. 1950: 
Data for total popeeioe. from 1950 census. Data for noninstitutional civilian population from the Monthly 
Report on the bor Force. 1950 decennial census data on the percent of persons in the labor force are 
underenumerated as compared with the current pepo survey data to the extent of about 3 percent. 
(See United States Census of Population, 1950, vol. Il, Characteristics of the Population, pt. 1, United 
States Summary, p. 52, table Q.) 1954: Data from the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Figures refer 
to April each year except 1890 and 1900 (June) and 1920 (January). 
2 Not available prior to 1950 and for 1950 civilian noninstitutional population. 


Sources: Figures for 1890-1945, from John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1945, 
Pp. 208-209, and p. 218. Figures for 1950 (left column) from United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. 
I, Characteristics of thé Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, table 120. Figures for 1950 (right 

column) from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, No. 94, May 
1950, table 6. Figures for 1954 from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series 
P-57, No. 142, May 1954, table 3. 








¢ 
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TABLE 14.—Percent of persons, aged 
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residence, 1950 





45 and over in the labor force, by sex, age, and 














| Rural | Rural 

Sex and age Total |Urban| non- | _ Sex and age | Total lu ead non- ry 
| farm farm 
gia te 1] Ral ee 
| 
Men: || Women: | 

SE i nesinds 92.0 | 92.5 7.2) 95.2 DOO Di ccwencscl Ge 37.7 28. 3 17.2 
Be GP Benccccecccel 83.4 | 84.1 74.7 89.8 | i ahiiaenew 23. 4 26. 7 19.3 12.4 
65 and over___--| 41.5 | 40.0] 31.3 60. 6 65 and over -- --- 7.8 8.7. 5.9 5.7 
65 to 69...... | 59.8 | 58.7 48.7 76.8 || 65 to 69.....-| 12.8 14.5 10.0 8.2 
70 to 74.....-| 38.7 | 35.7 29.8 61.5 | 77a ve......1 29 7.4 5.1 | 5.4 
75 to 79......| 24.2] 21.2 17.5 45.1 | 75 to 79....- 35}; 39 2.7 | 3.3 
80 to 84....--| 13.2) 11.0 9.1 27.5 80 to 84._..__| a es 1.4 1.8 
cmeaniatieeen 6.9 | 5.9 4.8 13.5 | 65and over... 1,2 1.2 .9 | 1.3 





Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, Characteristics of the 
Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, table 118. 


TABLE 15.—Average number of remaining years of life, in labor force and in retire- 
ment, men at selected ages: 1900, 1940, 1947! 











Total life : Total life : 
In labor | In retire- In labor | In retire- 
Age and year expect- : a Age and year expect- . 
ancy force ment ancy force ment 
| meee - _ eae 
Age 20: Age _ Continued 
BU eictliacimaes 42.2 39.4 2.8 || Riticontet an 24.8 5.4 
ee 46.8 41.3 5.5 || Age 0: | 
BD ested cere craves 48.0 42.8 5.2 | ee 14.3 11.5 2.8 
Age 40: cesses aaa 15.1 9.2 | 5.9 
er gl 7.7 24.5 | BOE Miles | 15.3 9.7 | 5.6 
140ccco-------] 20.6 23.8 | 5.8 || | | 
| 
i 
1 Mortality data for 1900 relate to white males in 11 original death registration States. Data for 1940 


and 1947 relate to total males. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Tables of Working Life, Length of Working Life for Men (Bulletin 
No. 1001), 1950, p. 42. 


Tasix 16.—Persons aged 65 and over with work experience, distributed by sex, labor 
force status, and reason for leaving last job, United States, April 1952 
































| Number (in thousands) Percent 
Labor force status and reasons for leaving last job 9|—-——- — 
| Total Men |Women! Total Men |Women 
ate — Es 
| | 

is skcbcak Gage sangre ache imas chee a neat 8,210 | 5,760 | 2,450; 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
Ne ee diuminmninenedd 2,900 | 2,330 570 | 35.0} 40.0 23.0 
lee cach nies hiainhaiiel mapas 5, 310 3,430 | 1,880 65.0 60.0 77.0 
Bee ee NR. ik ecco ecetecnccsuucees | 5,310 3,430 | 1,880 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Bt BWI. 6 its oi sn pe ncngeqansces | 1, 120 800 320 21.0 23.0 17.0 

Age (compulsory retirement system) -...--.-.- 530 450 (1) 10.0 13.0 (1) 

2 eee eee onphpoosas 590 | 350 (1) 11.0 10.0 (1) 
PE EY 5 naa cneccukbasaiarggereses 3,950 | 2,490 1, 460 74.0 73.0 78.0 
NE hes eh nant thn awkh oon eee mane 2,840 | 1,950 890 53.0 57.0 48.0 

Rg aanitnestebewwswands oywennninatanpgemnrwens 310 | 190 (1) 6.0 6.0 (1) 

0 EE a eae | 800 350 (4) 15.0 10.0 (@) 
Reason for retirement not ascertained.........._..| 240 140 100 5.0 4.0 5.0 








1 Data not supplied because of sample error. 


Source: Population totals from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Charac- 
teristics, Series P-20, No. 44, September 1953, table 1. Distributions from er survey of persons aged 
ey 


65 and over, Institute of industrial Relations, Universiy of California, Berke 
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TABLE 17.—Old-age Leneficiaries under old-age and survivors insurance with specified 
reasons for retirement, 1951 


Retired workers 
Reason for retirement nes 
Men Women 


12, 283 
100.0 
Employment not terminated ! 
Employment terminated 


Quit job 


Unable to work 2 

Retired voluntarily in good health..................-.-.-----.- ‘i 
For other kind of job 5 ; 
Other 3 


Job discontinued 
Reached company retirement age 
Employer thought unable to work 


1 Persons may begin receiving benefits without terminating employment because of the earnings allowed 
without benefit deductions under the retirement test. 

2 Represents beneficiaries who quit because of sickness or accident, or because they were tired or thought 
their work was too hard for them, or that they were too old to continue working. 

3 Represents beneficiaries who quit after a quarrel with the boss or fellow employees, during a strike, or 
because they were unwilling to adjust to another kind of assigned work, or were needed at home, and so forth. 

4 Represents beneficiaries who said they were discharged for reasons they did not know or did 
not remember, 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Nationa] Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951. 


TABLE 18.—Persons aged 65 and over with work experience but not in the labor 
force, distributed by sex and labor force availability, United States, April 1952 


Number (in thousands) Percent 
Labor force availability nee rT rey ey ara 
| Total | Men Women| Total Men | Women 


eee ae Ss <r 
| 3,420 | 1,880 | 100.0 | 


5, 300 100.0 | 100.0 


. 0 
.0 | 78.0 
.0 


Unable or not well enough to work 4,110 | 2,650 | 1,460 | 2 
0 
| 


Able to work 1, 190 770 | | 420 ; | 2 
Able to work 1, 190 770 420 


| 


a 
sé 


100.0 100.0 


Not interested in working 430 260 36.0} 34.0) 40.0 
Interested in working 650 440 210 0} 57.0 | 50.0 
140 100} (') 0}; 13.0) (4) 
160 120 (4) Oo; 16.0) 
Occasionally 350 220 (@) | 9. 28.0 (4) 
Interest not ascertained 110 70 40 | 0 | 10.0 














1 Data not supplied because of sample error. 


Source: Population totals from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Charac- 
teristics, Series P-20, No. 44, September 1953, table 1. Distributions from special survey of persons aged 
65 and over, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley. 
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TaBLe 19.—Employed persons, by type of industry, class of worker, and age, 
United States, April 1954 


Type of industry and class of worker 











Employed persons (thousands) - - 


Percent 


Employed in agriculture 


Wage and salary workers. --_-__--- 
Self-employed workers. --- 
Unpaid family workers - 





Employed in nonagricultural industries 


Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers. - --- 


| 
Wage and salary workers__-__._.._-_-_- | 























Age 

saceieieetaed | tania a 
| Total 14 | Total 45 | 70 and 

and over | and over | #5 to 54 | 55 to 64 | 65 to 69 | “Ooo, 
||| ——— vate WE 
60,598 | 22,825 | 11,836 7, 942 1, 743 1, 304 

—_—|——_—_——|- — = a | 

100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
10.0 12.2 | 9. 2 | 12.8 19.7 26. 4 
2.0 | 3 1.4 1.9 2.3 2.5 
6.4 9.4 | 6.7 9.7 16.6} 22.3 
1.6 | a 1.1 1.2 8 | 1.6 
90.0 | 87.8 | 90. 8 87.2 80. 3 | 73.6 
79.8 | 73. 2 | 76.7 73.1 63.7] 53.6 
9. 4 | 13.7 | 12.9 | 13. 5 16.0 49. 4 
8 | 9 | 1.2 6 6! 6 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, No. 142, May 


1954, table 4, and unpublished data. 


cells; caution should be exercised in using the smaller figures 


Data are subject to sampling variability which may be large in certain 


TABLE 20.—Employed persons, by major occupation group and age, United States, 


April 1954 


Major occupation group 











Employed persons (thousands) - 


Percent -_-_-- 


Professional technical and kindred workers--| 


Farmers and farm managers i 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except 
la ead a 

Clerical and kindred workers. 

Sales workers_- : 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers. -. Rit co 

Service workers, except private household __- 

Farm laborers and foremen : 

Laborers, except farm and mine_-.-_- 


























Age 
Total 14 | Total 45 | 70 and 
and over | and over to Gt | Bost | Stee | over 
| i | eee ah . 
60,508 | 22,825 | 11,836 | 7,942 1,743 | 1,304 
100.0! 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
———$ | - — } — 
9.4 9.0 10.3 7.6 ei 32 
6.5 9.3 6.5 9.9 16.4) 21.2 
10.0 14.3} 153] 13.0 12.0} 16.0 
13.0 | 9.0} 10.0 8.7 5.8} 6.0 
6.5 6.1 6.2 6.2 5.7 5.1 
13.6 14.0 14.7 14.3 12.2 9.0 
20.4 | 16.3 18.0} 16.2 12.3 6.3 
3.0 | 3.7 2.9 4.1 6.3 5.8 
8.6| 10.1] 8.6 11.5 13. 4 11.0 
3.3 | 2.5 | 2.3 2.3 av “Oe 
5.7 | 5.7 5.2 6.2 5.4 7.9 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, No. 124, May 1954, 


table 11, and unpublished data. 


cells; caution should be exercised in using the 


smaller figures. 


Data are subject to sampling variability which may be large in certain 
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TABLE 21.—Dollar and relative cost of elderly couple's total budget, housing, and 
other goods and services, 34 cities, Oclober 1950 





i ea 7 
. Relative cost 

oll: ; 
Dollar cost (Washington, D, C.=100) 


City and State | 


- | Other inte Other 
ees | Housing! | goods and Pha ma Housing ' | goods and 


services services 


Atlanta, Ga- vehement , 748 | $582 166 | ¢ 87 08 
Baltimore, Md be ,779 603 176 90 99 
Birmingham, Ala_-- ,77 607 , 165 90 OR 
Boston, Mass._.-.- semak _ 880 640 "940 | 95 104 
Buffalo, N. Y 698 | 534 "164 | 80 98 


Chicago, Ill a os , 818 578 , 240 ¢ 104 
Cincinnati, Ohio__-_---- , 650 485 , 165 72 98 
Cleveland, Ohio----- gouel , 805 590 , 215 &8 102 
Denver, Colo------- Enos 746 577 , 169 R86 98 
Detroit, Mich -- -- , 818 | 573 , 245 85 104 


SN en os cohen edd , 855 670 , 185 | 100 99 
Indianapolis, Ind--- - ve , 746 569 77 RS wy 
Jacksonville, Fla__..-.---- 795 621 ,174 96 93 OR 
Kansas City, Mo-- 687 | 507 | , 180 | 76 99 
Los Angeles, Calif 605 , 261 90 106 


Manchester, N. H..---.------ : 550 | , 187 | 9: 82 100 
Memphis, Tenn...--.---...--] . 563 , 163 9: S4 9s 
Milwaukee, Wis-_.-------- | 705 , 203 | | 105 | 101 
Minneapolis, Minn_- nies ; 577 , 188 86 100 
Mobile, Ala---.-.--- a : 475 145 87 71 96 


New Orleans, La-.---- ‘ 436 , 166 86 65 OR 
New York, N. Y _ : 543 , 239 96 | 8] 104 
Norfolk, Va_-- pacha ; , 162 95 91 97 
Philadelphia, Pa_-_-_--- r 783 ! 196 96 87 100 
Pittsvurgh, Pa..........- aie 554 | , 213 | 95 83 102 


oS 


om nm 


Portland, Maine-_- 
Portland, Oreg 

Richmond, Va-------- 

Ot. bewts, BGe.....-....<. 
San Francisco, Calif. -_--.-- 


1, 185 93 82 wy 
1, 236 | 100 a4 104 
1,131 | 92 87 a5 
1, 184 v2 79 yy 
1, 266 OS &5 106 


a= 
= 


— 


ft be fet ft pt 
A~I~IDr3 


os 


Savannah, Ga........--..- 1, 658 5s 1, 126 | 89 79 O4 
_..  , Se 1,614 43 | 1,151 | 87 69 97 
Seattle, Wash__-__-- 1, 852 | 583 | 1, 269 | 99 87 106 
Washington, D. C____- cack 1, 863 671 | 1, 192 100 100 | 100 





1 Average rent paid in each city for tenant-occupied 2- and 3-room dwellings, built or converted before 
1947, that conform to the housing standards specified for the budget, plus the cost of required amounts 
of heating fuel, gas, electricity, and water. 

Definition: The budget family consists of a husband and wife approximately 65 years old, who maintain 
their own 2- or 3-room rented dwelling and who are able to get about and take care of themselves. The 
husband is retired or has only occasional employment. The family does not own an automobile. The 
elderly couple’s budget was designed to represent a level of living which provides the goods and services 
necessary to maintain health and allow normal participation in community life, in accordance with cur- 
rent American standards. Social and conventional as well as physiological needs are taken into account. 
The level of living described is not luxurious but is sufficiently adequate to provide for more than the basic 
essentials of consumption. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, September 1951, p. 305, table 1. 
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TABLE 22.—Total money income of all families in the United States, and of families 
with heads aged 55 and over, 1952 














| 
Age of head of family 
Total money income Miniite ————— 
55 to 64 | 65and over 

| 
Number (in thousands) -.-.......-.---------- I OE 41, 020 | 6, 340 5, 356 
Percent... _-- sihaiddh sitaisipeiathyoiih caeiesaelit Ciencia Ra coicalil 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 
Under $500______- Cawicg ap ibuciideinsae tame maladie eae iaiiaigaaaiinae 4.1 5.3 9.0 
$500 to $999_.___- seas Jon st a eC a eae, RLS 4.4 | 4.6 13.8 
sa 2 eine atte ae aiininet tintin 5.3 6.5 13.3 
ain Ms oo ewer bs Bene eee, nee 5.5 | 6.5 9.5 
a 6 snide ents els ntearin aicibepenen aes — 14. 1 14.4 15.2 
os tS cis gion age amen esse 33.9 | 29.1 21.8 
a i ei een Sie ine natalia eane 19.4 | 16.0 8.7 
f 3) senor cain chahdaliniiaiien amie watdiami leanne miieraieaiel 9.1 | 9.9 5.3 
is fos sche nlp math al gag aap talciep SAgehea ae nace | 4.1 7.5 3.6 
a a a tc solidi icaittelalian ; $3, 890 $3, 805 $2, 276 

| 





Definitions: A “‘family”’ is a group of 2 or more persons related by blood, marriage or adoption and residing 
together. The “total money income’”’ referred to in this table is money income received by family members 
in 1952 from wages or salary, net earnings from self-employment, interest, dividends, rents, social insurance 
and related programs, public assistance, private assistance, and contributions. Income as defined here 
excludes money receipts from the following sources: withdrawals from bank deposits, loans, tax refunds, 
gifts, lump-sum inheritances or insurance payments, and income derived from the sale of assets. It ex- 
cludes also income in kind, such as the value of home-grown foods, free housing, and contributions of food 
or clothing. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 15, 
April 1954, table 7. 


TABLE 23.—Total money income of persons living alone or with nonrelatives, by age, 























1952 

| | 
Total money income l4andover| 55 to64 | 65and over 
Ne Tt SU os wine ciinnccntinbe cebeeciend diwiein bicbdontiad 9,774 | 2,072 2, 858 
RI eileen ag Date ne Ei ed 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 
I re ee ee ee ee eee 20.0 | 17.8 26. 7 
IR 5 Acadian ite we ie alae sink ethedl aon ale anatenapel eammabicatis - adnan 20. 2 | 18.5 38. 5 
$1,000-$1,499_____ oie de GRE USAC Swans wees ses Sixes 12.0 | 12.1 12.8 
I enc shiehopenabenininnanee pions Cidiaiemmianeaia 9.4 | 9.8 6.7 
$2,000-$2,999 _ _ __-- pb dibsisen dnhticsepint @dennindettaieidacwewhies sianeiiedaintaataand 16.3 | 7.4 8.2 
$3,000-$4,999 i a a ale oe - 17.2 19.5 4.3 
$5,000-$6,999____ _- tual aheabanadaennated asten bes pi eannints ne inl 3.4 | 3.4 1.5 
$7,000-$9,999___....--.----- bedi Bind aden ketone lhe pasbuideaenel 1.0 | 4 .6 
INO. 20... sinmcnbtinaneue cablembatnsiacwkekans ais bed | 6 y at 
I Cn sucks Adil skh ne eaninan und bbe eheieeeitn dee senioen $1, 409 $1, 580 $803 

| 





Definitions: The ‘‘individuals’’ included in this table are either living alone or are living in households 
with no relative present. ‘‘Total money income’’ is defined as in table 22. 


Source: Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 15, 
April 1954, table 7. 
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TABLE 24.—Percentage distribution of men with income in specified age intervals, 


by amount of money income, 1952' 





} 
Age 


| Total | 14to | 2to | 2%to | 35to | 45to | 55 to 
/ 9 | @ | 8 | 44 54 b4 


| 


foe ef en - ee PEE 


100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 .0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 


=| 


vl. 

21.3 | 
6. | 
5.0 | 
4.8 | 


$1,500 to $1,999 
$2,000 to $2,499 


$2,500 to $2,999 
$3,000 to $3,499 


@ennao SnnNNANS 


$6,000 to $6,999 
$7,000 to $9,999- 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999- 
$25,000 and over 


- MSS BINGO wg mn OON, 


Median income ; 2, 1% 3, $3, 709 
| | | 





1 Excludes institutional population. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 14, table 3 
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over 


100. 


14. 


7 


14 


8. 


4. 


6.5 
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3 


1. 
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TABLE 25.—Percentage distribution of men with income in specified income intervals 


by age, 1952! 





Age 


| 


Total | 14 to 19) 20 to 24| 25 to 34) 35 to 44) 45 to 54) 55 to 64 





| 100. 0 6. 22. al 17.6 


] 
4. 
| 


emrareie. (5032.0. i. ae 100.0 | RST ®B 5. 5. 7. 
$500 to $999 aa ceiaaee 100. 0 | 5. ; 6. i 9. 
$1,000 to $1,499_______- | 100.0| 58 15. ; ‘ 
$1,500 to $1,999__ oe ee dis _..-| 100.0 | . 5.6 3. 6 ¥ 15 

$2,000 to $2,499 | 100.0] 3. . 25.6 8. 17. ¢ 


Ge WO We oc nwecacccccccnancseel WEG) 8 | ; 26. ¢ 22. ; 17 
$3,000 to $3,499... ..___-- ; 100. 0 5. 29. 22. § 
$3,500 to $3,999___.-__- ah | 100.0 | ; 7 31.8 | 24. 22 
$4,000 to $4,499 F 166:6'7..;. ¥ 31.6 30. ¢ 18. 5 
$4,500 to $4,999.......______- ...-| 100.0 | ; 2.8 32. 31. 18. { 


i Oe I ion ons ets knee te 100.0 |-- 3. 3 & 29. 23. : 
SNE WO SE cen ccs}sccsccncoumcscct SOG’ To< ; 26. 6 35. 6 23. % 
$7,000 to $9,999__- apienisaleiat salads 100. 0 , a 21. 34. ; 28. 
Se MEE. own acrnnsnaseches 166.9 1..... Poti 3. 6 34. 24. ¢ 
$15,000 to $24,999___- i 100.0 . 30. ¢ 31.6 
$25,000 and over. ------ ined 


1 Excludes institutional population. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 14, table 3. 


65 and 


over 


11. 


4 
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TABLE 26.—Receipt of money income and median income, 1949, for persons aged 65 
and over, by age, sex, and living arrangements, 1950! 


Percent with no money Median income of persons 
income, 1949 with income, 1949 


Sex and living arrangements aes a eee aa 








i i 
aes Aged 65 | Aged 75 : Aged 65 | Aged 75 
Total to 74 |andover| Total to 74 | and over 
a — a - _ - — 7 - —— - ee ant ; 

Men Jib candedecs 18 14 27 | $1,150 $1, 440 $770 
In own household..____--_____- re 14 12 20 1, 290 | 1, 540 810 
Head of primary family 2 enh 14 12 21 1, 420 | 1,640 850 
Married, wife present 13 11 19 1, 460 | 1, 680 850 
Other ; a 22 17 29 1, 000 1, 290 800 
Primary indiv idual 3 ee | 15 13 19 790 | 860 690 
Not in own household 33 26 42 810 920 650 
Living in home of relatives. 38 32 46 770 870 | 630 
Parent of head 42 34 48 730 870 630 
Other : 30 29 39 850 870 €40 

Living with nonrelatives 21 17 28 890 1, 000 7 
Women 4 j = 42 39 47 680 720 620 
In own household 31 29 33 720 750 660 
Head of primary family 2 sol 41 10 42 720 740 680 
Primary individual 3 : 23 22 26 720 750 | 640 
Not in own household eda a 54 51 58 640 680 580 
Living in home of relatives _ 4 58 56 61 610 630 570 
Parent of head__- Se ‘“ 62 60 63 570 590 56 
Other 49 | 47 53 680 730 600 
Living with nonrelatives.__.-.....----| 33 29 39 750 810 640 





1 Excludes institutional population. 

21 or more related persons present. 

8 Living alone, or with nonrelatives present. 

¢ Excludes married women living with husband, 

Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. IV, pt. 2, ch. D, Marital 
Status, table 6. 


TABLE 27. Median income in 1949 of persons with income, by years of school 
completed, ser, and age 


Persons aged 25 Persons aged 65 Persons aged 75 
and over to 74 and over 
Years of school completed 


a 
Male Female Male Female | Male | Female 
“| 








Total ; $2, 699 $1, O89 $1, 379 $619 _ $75 57 $574 
No school years completed _- 1, 180 518 827 452 491 419 
Elementary: | 
1 to 4 years ; é 1, 365 547 S46 440 | 569 449 
5 to 7 years 2, 035 725 1, 164 494 | 690 491 
8 years_- 2, 533 909 1, 505 599 800 | 566 
High school: | 
1 to 3 years 2,917 1, 086 1, 771 682 947 | 639 
4 years__- 3, 285 1, 584 2, 262 876 1, 217 789 
College: | 
1 to 3 years 3, 522 1, 660 2, 362 1,051 | 1, 328 | 827 
4 years or more 4, 407 2, 321 { 1, 499 | 1, 892 1, 092 
School years not reported , 2, 329 1, 084 687 727 | 649 


ate: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. IV, Bpectal Sh abdptl ‘sak Xt pt. 5, 
. B, Education, table 13. 
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TABLE 28.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in the continental United 
States receiving money income from specified sources, by sex, December 1954 ' 


{In millions] 


Source of income ? Total Men Women 


All persons 65 years and over. ----- , 13. § 


Persons with income from specified sources 
Employment-_ -- 
Earners 
Wives of earners not themselves employed 
Social insurance and related programs 
Old-age and survivors insurance 
Railroad retirement insurance 
Government employees’ retirement programs 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 
Wives of beneficiaries not in direct receipt of benefits ¢ 
Public assistance 5 
Persons with no money income or with income solely from other 
sources 


: 


Income from more than one of specified sources - - 
Social insurance and employment 
Social insurance and public assistance 


1 Estimates have been rounded without adjustment to group totals. 

2 Some persons received income from more than 1 of the sources listed. Persons with income from more 
than 1 type of program are counted only once. Money income excludes income in kind, money received 
from the sale of property, bank withdrawal, money borrowed, one-time gifts, lump-sum inheritances or 
insurance payments. 

3 Retirement programs of Federal, State, and local governments. 

4 Mainly wives of beneficiaries of Government employees’ retirement and veterans’ programs. 

5 Comprises recipients of old-age assistance and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid to the blind. Also 
included are the small number of persons receiving vendor payments for medical care. 


Source: Estimated by Social Security Administration from Bureau of the Census data and reports of 
agencies administering social insurance and related programs and old-age assistance. See Lenore Epstein, 
Economie Resources of Persons Aged 65 and Over, Social Security Bulletin, June 1955. 
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TABLE 29.—/ ncome saved, assets and net worth, and home ownership, of all spending 
units and spending units with head aged 65 and over, specified years, 1950-54 











| Spending || Spending 
Income saved, assets, home All — | Income saved, assets, home All —— 
ownership, debt, and net | spending oo d ownership, debt, and net | spending he d 
worth units | r | worth units on 
aged 65 aged 65 
and over || and over 
Percent of 1950 income saved: | Home ownership, nonfarm 
i ARE es a 100 100 families, 1954: 
|—___ ————_- a ae 100 100 
Negative savings. -_....--- 32 35 || - | 
SE Rien icnitddeminan’ | 7 19 CE I ated eenenttinn 56 63 
eb elstehet wiciieahins wena 24 20 PU BOD cpnradtrennd<cconit 40 27 
NE thee i initio 5 als ch 16 10 Ce cccainhstiaphteanispudabale 4 10 
dkiak dcineuilé aivdinn 5 9 5 
i) rasa s 6 || Net worth, 1953: 
ee eee 4 5 rixnndinckannmebee 100 100 
Liquid asset holdings, 1954: i a soak wines cosine ll 3 
I es Gebietes eat 100 100 || $0-999_ _ __- pilaadinimate nile 20 21 
_ RI sini knmeioncdh 23 15 
tee 26 | 32 5,000-24,990..............- 35 42 
a deccaiisinaatit aera dieews ices 28 18 25,000 and over.........-.- ll 19 
Mn. al 24 19 leaden. $4, 100 $8, 400 
ROO iecsrcsicmawaxeses 13 18 
5,000 and over_.....-.-.-- g 13 || Debt as a percent of net 
i ak Se | $350 $500 | NE cccnnchnmconsimonisaiienn 13 4 








Definitions: A “spending unit” is a group of persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption, who pool their incomes for major items of expense. ‘‘Income saved” is the 
difference between current income and current expenditures, which include expenditures for nondurable 
goods and services and for automobiles and other consumer durable goods, but do not include expenditures 
for the purchase of houses, which are regarded as capital assets. Expenditures to reduce debt are counted 
as savings and increases in debt are deducted from savings. Total “assets” include ‘‘liquid assets’’ 
(savings accounts, checking accounts, Government bonds, postal savings, shares in savings and loan 
associations, and credit unions), automobiles, owner-occupied home or farm, other real estate, business 
interest, corporate stock and livestock and crops on farms. ‘‘ Variable—value assets”’ consist of ‘‘consumer 
capital goods,’’ such as automobiles and owner-occupied nonfarm houses, and “‘business and investment 
assets,’’ such as owner-occupied farms, farm machinery, livestock, crops, interest in unincorporated busi- 
ness or privately held corporation, real estate other than farm or house on which owner is living, and 
corporate stock. ‘‘Fixed-value assets” include liquid assets and loans made by spending units. Total 
‘ debt”’ includes mortgage on homes, farms and other real estate, amounts owed on installment purchases 
and on charge accounts, as well as miscellaneous debts to financial institutions, businesses and individuals, 
‘‘Net worth” is the difference between total selected reported assets and total reported debt. 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve System, Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 
1951, p. 1063; reprint of article originally appearing in September 1953 issue of Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
supplementary table 10; unpublished data from 1953 Survey; also 1954 Survey of Consumer Finances; 
reprint of article orriginally appearing in June 1954 issue of Federal Reserve Bulletin, supplementary 
table 13; reprint of article originally appearing in July 1954 issue of Federal Reserve Bulletin, supplementary 
table 3; unpublished data from 1954 Survey. 
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TABLE 30.—Retired workers, entitled and nonentitled spouses, and aged widows re- 
ceiving both old-age and survivors insurance, benefits and specified types of public 
assistance at end of 1951 


Percent with specified type of public assistance 


Beneficiary and spouse said 
| Old-age senate to the, “eneral 
Total assist- blind idisabled 1 assist- 

| ance ; ance 


| 
All beneficiaries... . @) | 
All nonentitled spouses ee Y . . (2 


Retired men workers - -_.-............---- ’ ’ ie 





Married (total) 


Wife entitled: 
Mea sataie teas on su. sb adus ne 
Wife not entitled: 


nia dedictnacudenasek 





Retired women workers...............---- 


Married (total) 
Mamens entitled: ¢ 
OT eee 
Husband not entitled: 
a nas 
Husband 


Aged widows.......---- 











1 Permanently and totally. 

2 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

3 A few wives of retired men workers who were not entitled to benefits although they were aged 65 and over 
and a few wives under age 65 were eligible for old-age assistance. ‘These wives were recipients in their own 
right and not as persons essential to the welfare of their husbands. 

4‘ Husband entitled to old-age benefit on own wage record. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, National Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951. 
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TABLE 31.—Retired workers and spouses, and aged widows under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with specified amounts of independent money retirement incoine 
in 1951, with old-age and surrivors insurance benefits adjusted to 1954 level 4 


[ Beneficiaries with no benefit suspensions] 


Retired men workers Retired women workers 
Independent money = eT jae T : 1 ww | is on ee Aged 
retirement income l wy Married, | Married, | y widows 
nn Non- | | ; om” Non- . 
Total = | wile wife not Total on- | Married 2) 


| entitled | entitled married 


married 


Number--- 10, 863 4,358 4,059 | 2, 446 
Percent 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 
Less than $300 1 | (3) 
$300 to $599 S 19. 31.2 | 6 
$600 to $899 26.9 | 38. 5 | 11. 
$900 to $1,199 = .6 11. 
$1,200 to $1,499 3.4 | 6. 


Oho 


2 


| 
$1,500 to $1,799__-. i .3 | 
$1,800 to $2,099 i. 3.7 | 
$2,100 to $2,399 3. § .4 | 
$2,400 to $2,999 3.5 | .0 
$3,000 or more_ -- a 2 | ns 


Oo mend 
oO“ 


“Ich 


Median __--- $975 | $746 
| 


$293 | $670 | $630 | 


1 Represents 12 months’ OAST benefits received in 1951, increased by the conversion table in the 1954 
amendments, and money income received during the 1951 survey year from employer, union, and ve terans’ 
pensions; rents, interest, dividends, and annuities; and income from trust funds. 

? Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, National Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951, 


TABLE 32.—Value,! mortgage debt, and owner’s equity in nonfarm houses occupied 
by all spending units and spending units aged 65 and over, early 1954 


Spending units with head aged 


All spending units 85 and over 


Amount Po etree he? ae eee ae ee a cee ct pe 


| | 
| Mortgage | Owner’s Value | Mortgage Owner’s 
, debt | 


| aan equity | equity 


Total , ; 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 


Zero 
$1 to $4,999 
$1 to $2,499 
$2,500 to $4,999 2 
$5,000 to $7,499 8.0 | 
$7,500 to $9,999 3. 0 
$10,000 and over 3.0 | 
$10,000 to $12,499 8.0 
$12,500 to $19,999 0 
$20,000 and over 9.0 
Not ascertained .0 


1 Value was estimated by respondents, except that houses purchased during 1953 were valued at purchase 
price. 

2 Not available. 

3 No cases reported, or less than % of 1 percent. 

Source: 1954 Survey of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve System, supplementary table 15 attached 
to reprint of article originally appearing in June 1954 issue of Federal Reserve Bulletin; and unpublished 
data from 1954 Survey. 
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TABLE 33.—Home ownership and mortgage status of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries, classified by sex and marital status, at end of survey year 1951 


' 


Retired men workers Retired women workers 

Home ownership - 
and mortgage status Non- Married, | Married, 
Total x wife wife not 
entitled | entitled 


Non- , Married 


Toarried 


married 


Number in 
survey 12, 364 4, 769 4, 513 2, 744 , 235 509 


Total. 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 


Home not owned 50. 4 75.3 35.9 3 67.4 72. 7 43.8 
Home owned 49.6 24.7 64.1 ¢ 32. 6 97. iA. 2 
Without mort- 


gage . 20. 53. 6 52. ¢ 26. 3 


) 
With mortgage 8.8 3. 10.4 ‘ 6.4 


! Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, National Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951 


34.—Number of persons in paid civilian employment by coverage under a 
public retirement plan, March 1955 


Number 
| (thousands) 


Number 


Coverage (thousands) 


| 
| | 
| Percent || Coverage Percent 


| 


Total paid employ- | Covered by a public pro- 
ment. _.-- ces 62, 330 | 100.0 | gram—Continued 
wa Joint old-age and sur- 
Covered by a public pro- | vivors insuranee and 
gram ies 58, 160 93.3 | other public retire- 
|| ment plans_ 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance only !______| 48, 240 ; Railroad retire- 
Government employee | ment - 
retirement only 8, 350 | 4) State and local 


Federal. .__----- 4,950 | | Not covered by a public 


- ——— || program. 
Civilian _- 1, 760 . 

Armed Forces ? 3, 190 5.1 |} Agriculture - 
State and local 3_ 

Eligible for cov- Wage workers. 
erage under Self-employed 
OASI_._. 3, 22 5. Domestic service _ - - 

Not eligible for | | Other _. 
coverage un- | | Eligible for cover- 
der OASI_____| . ¥ age under OASI 4 

Not eligible for cov- 
erage under OASI_! 


! Includes 760,000 State and local government employees covered by old-age and survivors insurance and 
not covered by State or local retirement systems. 

2 In addition to credits under the military retirement systems, members of the Armed Forces may receive 
wage credits of $160 per month under old-age and survivors insurance through June 30, 1955, under certain 
conditions. 

3 The following summarizes the classification of State and local government employees for the purposes 
of this table. Of the total of 4,690,000 such employees, 140,000 were not covered under any public program. 
The remainder were covered as follows: 760,000 covered by old-age and survivors insurance only: 3,400,000 
covered by State and local systems only; 390,000 covered jointly by old-age and survivors insurance and State 
or local systems. 

4 Includes 280,000 ministers and 140,000 State and local government employees who though eligible to 
elect coverage had not done so in March 1955. 


Source: Estimated June 1955 by Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance from Census Bureau’s 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, and other sources. 
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TABLE 35.— Average remaining years of life in the United States at specified ages, 
by sex and race, 1850, 1900-1902, 1952 




















| White males White females Nonwhite 

| an a eT SS ST ee ta 

- | 1900- | | Males, | Femal 
, | 1900- Males emailes 
m1 | ¢ ’ ’ 

| 1850 | 19022 1952 1850 ! | 1902 2 1952 1952 1952 
At birth. 38.3 48. 2 66.6 | 40. 5 | 51.1 72.7 59. 1 63. 7 
40__- eas 27.9 | 27.7 | 31. 4 | 29.8 29. 2 36. 1 27.5 30. 6 
50... > 5 | 21.6 20.8 | 23.0 | 23. 5 21.9 | 27.2 20. 4 23. 2 
ae 3 15.6 | 14. 4 | 16.0 | 17.0 15. 2 | 19.0 15.0 17.4 
70 cide 10. 2 | 9.0 10. 3 | 11.3 | 9.6 12.0 11.1 12.9 
as | 5.9 | 5.1 | 6.2 | 6.4 | 5.5 | 6.8 8.0 9.2 


| 
1 Represents Massachusetts only. Longevity in Massachusetts considered to be indicative of that in the 
country as a whole at that time. 
2 Represents only the original death registration States: Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Gains in Longevity Since 1850, Statistical Bulletin, February 
1955, p. 5. (Figures based on various publications of the National Office of Vital Statistics and the Bureau 
of the Census.) 


TaBLE 36.—Persons aged 65 and over in institutions, by type of institution, 1950 

















Number | Percent | | Number | Percent 
Type of institution (thousands)| distri- Type of institution (thousands)| distri- 
bution bution 
Total population, Mental hospitals---.--.._--- 141, 346 36.7 
aged 65 and over___| 12, 256, 850 100.0 | eee seaes ieee 
a a ee 2, 674 - 
In institutions._..........-- 385, 419 | 3.1 State-local.............- 131, 822 34.2 
eos e ae 6, 850 1.8 
Not in institutions_- .-._.._- 11, 871, 431 96. 9 
Chronic hospitals___....... 8, 857 2.3 
Total persons aged 65 
and over in institu- Tuberculosis hospitals_--_-.- 6, 592 1.7 
Po cahasiidchtiiw ane 385, 419 100.0 
|—__——____|—__- || Correctional institutions... 5, 140 1.3 
Homes for the aged___.____- 217, 536 | 56.4 
|___—__—_ | || Homes and schools for 
ei es. 60, 424 | 15.7 || mentally handicapped._ - 4, 184 | L1 
Federal-State____ -_- 14, 218 3.7 
SI a astarcebol ia 46, 206 Re FF Se cwtecnecntecccneandgaen 1, 764 5 
I oe ei cmaierumeeue 157, 112 40.7 
Voluntary---.--.-.-- 65, 204 16.9 
Proprietary (includ- | 
ing nursing homes) - 91, 908 23.8 





Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950, Special Reports, pt. 2, ch. C, 
Institutional Population, and vol. II, United States Summary, pt. 1, table 99. 
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TABLE 37.—Estimated number of persons with long-term disabling chronic illness ' 
in the civilian population of the United States by age, 1950 


| In the non- In the in 
Age | Total institutional | stitutional 
population | population ? 


Estimated number of persons 


Total . Adeseedne . | 5, 208, 000 4, 191, 000 


1, 107 


Under 15.. wa Shae ; ‘ 245, 000 198, 000 47 
I el od ee os ot ae denials chee melhete : 277, 000 193, 000 S4 
25 to 44. ... ‘ sous imine siraaetih ad ; 897, 000 622, 000 275, 
BD 00 Oe atlsewnicncuge<s : ine ‘ eat . , 782, 000 1, 428, 000 354 
65 and over. _.-- a - ‘ oe neha he dem a 2, 097, 000 1, 750, 000 347 


Estimated percentage of population 


DORM UE. nbs meepneiineeneneaes 
Be 00 GE vie ccccwes ; 
25 to 44...-... 


SPD QUE oy. ica cdigeGccap tpn aiancon ee dsacnodengnes 





1 Defined as disease or physical or mental impairment that as of the time of counting had rendered the 
patient unable to carry out his regular activities for over 3 months. 

2 Includes mental, tuberculosis, and chronic-disease hospitals, homes and schools for the mentally and 
Sr handicapped, homes for the aged and for dependent persons, orphanages, and correctional 

stitutions. 


Note.—This estimate was compiled from information from the 1950 census on the number of inmates of 
certain types of institutions, all of whom could be considered to have a disabling chronic illness, and data 
from national sample surveys of the prevalence of disabling illness in 1949 and 1950. The latter covered only 
persons 14 to 64 years of age. The current rates for the other age groups were estimated by making use of 
certain statistics from the Nationa] Health Survey of 1935-36 for these age groups. Disability in correctional 
institutions, and at ages under 45 in homes for aged and dependent persons, was assumed to be the same as 
for the noninstitutional population at the same ages; disability rates for persons aged 45 and older in homes 
for the aged and dependent are estimated to be higher than for the noninstitutional population at the same 
ages. 


Source: Adapted from estimates prenared for the National Conference on Care of the Long-Term Patient, 
March 1954, and published in Care of the Long-Term Patient—Source Book on Size and Characteristics 
of the Problem, table 1, p. 9. 


TABLE 38.—Disabling injuries and absenteeism rates in manufacturing, by age, 1945 





Disabling injuries 

Number of 

| days lost 

Number per Average | per 100 

million hours | days of | workdays! 
worked disability 


© 
~I 
~ 
~ 


14.7 


| 
j 


— 
2 28 NSN SS SO GO GO OH 
WWORWRARAWOe ! 


cot 


POCSNON=OoesS 








oruK-DOkRONOD 


BI ccennuetns Leg hia ARE Nase Por ale ma ac 





1 For all reasons. 
Source: Monthly Labor Review, July 1948. 
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TABLE 39.—Percent of persons disabled on day of visit, by sex, color, age, and sole or 
primary diagnosis, 1935-1936 


A ge 

Sex, color, and diagnosis ae 

All ages) UM4r | 15 to 24/ 25 to 44| 45 to 64 | 85 and 

15 over 
Total 2 : 5.12 4.45 2. 94 4.21 6. 76 13. 91 
Cancer ‘ 03 (2) .01 . 07 .19 
Arthritis and rheumatism 27 . 03 06 18 . 55 1.45 
Diabetes 05 1 (?) Ol 13 | . 36 
Nervous diseases . 34 .13 . 29 . 36 53 . 66 
Heart disease and arterio-sclerosis . 43 . 04 . 06 .18 . 92 2. 95 
Other circulatory diseases .07 - 05 . 02 . 06 .12 | .19 
Tuberculosis, all forms .12 5 .13 a7 13 .9 
Respiratory diseases, except tuberculosis 1.75 2. 66 1.12 1.49 1. 56 2.14 
Asthma and hay fever 06 . 04 . 02 . 04 .12 ian 
Digestion diseases, except hernia 34 Rt 21 | . 82 54 . 88 
hernia 03 (2) 01 .03 . 06 .10 
Nephritis catia . 10 . 02 06 09 15 . 39 
Female diseases (exclusive of live births) “2 Ol .13 .21 m1 . 03 
Accidental injuries 41 cay . 28 40) | . 62 | 1.03 
Major orthopedic impsirments. --. . 28 10 .13 .16 .49 | 1. 46 
All other diagnoses 71 . 98 . 48 . 50 | 66 1.78 
White, both sexes_.__- wy 5.02 | 4.71 2.77; 3.94) 6.49] 18.53 
Males : ‘ ; ; 4. 54 4. 54 2. 29 2. 98 6.18 | 14. 14 
Females. -- -— : 5. 47 4.87 3. 20 4.79 | 6.78 | 13. 04 
Nonwhite, both sexes 5. 94 2. 54 4.40 6.24 | 9.94) 20.02 


1 Based upon 312,686 persons surveyed in 8 of the National Health Survey cities: Atlanta; Cincinnati; 
Dallas; Fall River; Newark, N.J.; Oakland, Calif.; St. Paul; and Seattle. 

2 Percentage less than .005. 

Definition: A ‘‘disabled” person is defined as one who because of defects, accident, or disease, is unable— 
temporarily or permanently—to engage in a gainful occupation or to follow other normal pursuits. 


Source: National Health Survey 1935-36, unpublished data in files of Public Health Service. 
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TaBLE 40.—Characteristics of recipients of old-age assistance, by physical and mental 
condition, United States, 1952 


Number of recipients Percentage distribution 


Not bedridden 
but requiring 
care because of 


Not bedridden 
but requiring 
care because of 


Item Total 
requir- 
ing care 


: coe Bed- 
eq .. ridden 


Mental] ‘car 
condi- 
tion 


Bed- 
All ,| ridden 
Mental 
condi 


tion 


Physi 
cal con 
dition 


Physi- 
cal con- 
dition 


} i 
12, 554, 000! 300) 91, 300 


200 2 sk 
52, 100! 10, 600 
91, 100) 17, 500) 
109, 000) 20, 300 
203, 900| 42, 906 


311,200) 53, 800 0 


456, 100.0 100.0 


60 to 64 

65 to 69__ 

70 to 74 

75 to 79__ 

80 and over 
Race: 


200) 
7, 100 
11, 200 
12, 000 
23, 300) 


540, 200) 
763, 900! 
534, 400) 
612, 800 


34, 400 
62, 400 
76, 700 
137, 700 
2, 109, 000) 382, 200; 
428, 400 


79, 500 
‘ 71, 500} 11, 500 
American Indian ---___-__| 11,700} 2, 100) 300} 
Other keel 500|.....__| 
Sex: 
| 1,029, 800} 172, 100] 

1, 524, 200) 284, 200) 


259, 300 
50, 000 
1, , 400) 
500) 


43, 400 
10, 000 
400 


20, 300) 
33, 500) 


32, 700| 119, soo] 
58, 600) 192, 100) 
Place of residence: 

In metropolitan county 1, 055, 700 


196, 700) | 2, 29) 133, 300) 


ince ——--| —— 


In 


City of 100,000 and 
over._. 
City of 
99,999. _- 
City of 2,500 to 9,999 
Other nonfarm 
Farm... ; _ 


10,000 


nonmetropolitan 
county 


City of 
49,999__ 
City of 2,500 to 9,999 
Rural nonfarm____- 

Rural farm 


10,000 to 


Living arrangements: 
In own home..-_.- 


With one or more | 
relatives. ____- 

With unrelated per- 
sons only ie 


In relative’s home 

In nonrelative’s home____| 

In rooming or boarding | 
| 


house 
Other, 


noninstitutional 


In institution 


Nursing or convales- | 
cent home... --- | 

Other medical insti- 
tutions____. 


to | 





29, 600! 
30, 000) 
9, 900) 


; 300) 


7 “oooh 


988, 


49. 


526, 
100, 


88, 
4, 


119, 


87, 


600} 


300) 


, 600) 
, 500} 
, 800) 


\~ 


700 
700 


100) 
900 


500 
800) 





400} 


500} 


112, 500) 


43, 300) 
13, 300} 
5, 400) 

2 200) 


259, ¢ 600) 


47, 200 
51, 700 
104, 100 
56, 600 


181, 300) 


32, 900 
138, 900 
9. 500 





149, 000) 
17, 600) 


11, 000! 


800) - 


96, 600! 


fr 


78, 100) 


23, 600| 


9, 200 
2, 300) 
4, 600) 

500) 


51, 100) 


| 
| 
| 


10, 400) 
20, 800) 
8, 600| 


| 
27, 900| 
“3, 200) 


23, 700 


1, 000! 
| 


26, 500) 
2, ee) 


1, 100} 


33, 700) 


27, 400) 


31, 
35, 000) 


} 
75, 600) 


28, 500) 
9, 300 
18, 200) 
1, 700} 


177, 900) 


——| 


500) 


72, 000) 


39, 400) 


| 


134, 700 
25, 300! 

1 
101, 900) 


7, 500) 
| 


106, 100 


13, 200} 


7, 400 
700 


49, 100 
—- 


39, 500, 


4, 400) 
6, 300! 
11, 300 
8, 600) 
18, 700) 
4, 400) 
13, 300| 

} 
1, 000) 


16, 400 
2, 300 
| 


2, 500 
100 


13, 800 


11, 200 


30, 600] 


11, 500) 
20, 400 


19, 100) 
8, 400 


5, 500) 
800) 


3, 300) 
6, 300| 


1, 300 


Other 1, 300) 





1Includes 2,097,700 persons able to care for themselves or whose condition is unknown. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: U. 
Term Patient, 


8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Care of the Long- 
‘Public Health Service Publication No. 344, 1954, p. 24. 
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TABLE 41.—Length of stay in hospital! by age of patient, — 1953 


Age 





Days in hospital z | | | 
15 to 24 | 25 to 34 | 35 to 44 | 45 to 54 | 55 to 64 | 65 to 74| 75 and 
eid canst ad accel |_ a | 
| } | | 
Number of ee | . ‘ as on | 
patients..|% 2308 | | 310 | 382} 320} 323 | 7 145 
| 


Percentage distribution 


dees ieaaeinr iieith tarhea tala Aiea 
100.0 - 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


s 


AN DADOneH | © 
2 
So 


68.9| 55.6 | 
18.3| 24. 


arenes 


41.8 39. 9 36.5 
30.3 24.5 29. 5 


o 
“ 


75. 
1 


=23/s 
eaaeoacorncd! © 


l 
.9 | 
2 | 
9 | 
3 


4.0 
3 | 
3 | 

| 


5. | 48 10.3 13. 


45 to 59 
60 and over____- 





— 
oo 





10 | + 
ri; | 25 
| 





1 Represents 19 general] hospitals in the State. Hospitals were ranked by bed size for Baltimore and the 
rest of the State separately, and every other hospital was chosen. 
2 Includes 15 patients w ith unknown age. 


Source: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Care of the Long- 
Term Patient, Public Health Service Publication No. 344, 1954, p. 24. 


TaBLE 42.—Percent of population insured against cost of hospitalization, all ages 
and persons aged 65 and over, March 1952! 





Percent 
insured 





Total population 


Population aged 65 and over 





1 Data pertain to persons insured through the Blue Cross, commercial group and individual accident 
and health policies, and independent plans. 

2 Estimate for December 1951. As of Dec. 31, 1953, 63 percent of the population of all ages was insured 
against cost of hospitalization. 


Source: Estimate for all ages from Health Insurance Council, Accident and Health Coverage in the 
United States as of Dec. 31, 1951, New York, June 1952, p. 8, and The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States as of Dec. 31, 1953, New York, November 1954, p. 7. Estimate for persons 
65 years and over from I. 8S. Falk and Agnes W. Brewster, Hospitalization and Insurance Among Aged 
Persons, A Study Based on a Census Survey in March 1952, Bureau Report No. 18, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, April 1953, table 26 


TABLE 43.—Size of households: Distribution of persons in dwelling wnits, by heads 
of family over and under 65 years of age in 1950, in nonfarm areas 





Total Over 65 Under 65 Over 

y > smear disenchanted wiehess seemed ice eel A 
Number of persons | F percent 
Number | Percent | } : Number | Percent | of total 


PR cevenns 


g228058 


II cash cicceiode aieibiie elemniieram inde 
SE nceneeers eoeaecsta 
J Sa ae 


et et 00 1.0 S Go 


7 or more persons__.......------ 


Bs iratn winetie 


100. 5, 658 | ’ (15. 4) 
| 


| 


Note.—Due to rounding figures do not always add to 100 percent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 ceusus data prepared under 
agreement with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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TABLE 44.—Séze of dwellings: Number of rooms in dwelling units, by heads of 
of family over and under 65 years of age in 1950, in nonfarm areas 


Total Under 65 Over 65 Over 65 
Number of rooms as percent 


of total 


208 | 
430 
724 | 
1,012 
1, 106 
1,045 
522 
611 


5, 658 


21.3 
15.5 
13.0 
12.6 
13.5 
16.4 
21.4 
26.0 


15.4 


aN 


S| SESSESES 


See 


PSP ONPNnNY 


i oN nas 


— 





ee 

S| eerBBonw 
o »OCwora-) 
S| ae I BBaxw 
So SHH ONGOM 
o SCeoaacoemo- 


a 


ow 
= 
~ 
S 


NotTe.—Due to rounding figures do not always add to 100 percent. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 census data prepared under agree- 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


TABLE 45.—Extent of crowding: Distribution of persons per room in dwelling units, 
by heads of family over and under 65 years of age in 1950, in nonfarm areas 


Over 65 Under 65 Over 65 

eee pike teiemeaeeee as per- 

Persons per room cent of 
Number | Percent | Number} Percent total 


17, 288 56. 4 21. ¢ 
3, 245 27.0 8 
3, 227 10.5 4 
1, 861 6.1 6 


0 
2 
1 
4 


31, 039 | 100.0 15. 


Notre.—Due to rounding figures do not always add to 100 percent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 census data prepared under agree- 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


TABLE 46.—Tenure: Owner- and renter-occupied dwelling units in 1950, by heads 
of family over and under 65 years, in nonfarm areas 


Total | Over 65 | Under 65 


Number} Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent 


Owner-occupied . 67.2 15, 803 50.9 
Renter-occupied ; 32.8 15, 236 


100.0 | 31,039 | 100.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 census data prepared under agree- 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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TABLE 47.— Value of owned homes: Value of 1-dwelling-unit-structure properties for 
heads of family over and under 65 years of age in 1950, in nonfarm areas 




















Total | Over 65 Under 65 Over 65 

Ys | al icicle as per- 

Value | cent of 

| Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent total 
} — } 

Less than $2,000_...........---- 1, 577 | 8.1 437 | 11.6 | 1, 154 7.3 27.7 
Saeco GO Gneee.......J9A....- | 1, 149 | 5.8 267 7.0 | 885 | 5.6 23.2 
SB00 to $3,000... .... 2. .....- 1, 417 7.2 | 344 9.0 1,075 | 6.8 24.3 
$4,000 to $4,999... ...........-..- | 1, 354 6.9 328 8.7 | 1,027 | 6.5 24.2 
$5,000 to $5,909. _____._-_.- woul © 28, 908 1 8.9 | 376 | 9.9 | 1,359 | 8.6 | 21.7 
$6,000 to $7,499_______.._______- | 2, 725 | 13.9 | 533 | 14.0 | 2, 197 | 13.9 | 19. 6 
$7,500 to $9,999__.____._._- J | 3, 623° | 18.5 583 | 15.3 3, 034 | 19.2 16.1 
$10,000 to $14,999. ___._________- | 3, 840 | 19.5 | 586 | 15. 4 | 3, 239 20.5 15.3 
eee er Gae------>--- = =e | 2, 182 | 11.2 346 | 9.1 | 1, 833 11.6 15.9 
Od ol | 19,603 | 100.0 | 3, 800 | 100.0 | 15,803 | 100. 0 19. 4 








Note.—Due to rounding figures do not always add to 100 percent. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 census data prepared under agree- 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


TABLE 48.—Monthly rental: Distribution of monthly gross rent for heads of family 
over 65 and under 65 years of age in 1950, in nonfarm areas 


| 





Total Over 65 Under 65 | Over ¢5 

é a ace i Ra ac ek ee ee 

Rent | | jie | cent of 

Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent total 
a ee 

} | 

ns ten 00053... 285 2....4 230 1.5 50 3.3 | 180 | 1.3 | (21.7 
$10 to $19______- Saas 1, 128 7. 6 | 247 16,3 | 881 | 6.6 (21.9) 
eae Go One... 2 ut ...... ded ccd 2, 257 15, 2 | 307 20.3 1, 950 | 14.6 (13. 6) 
$30 to $39__- re oat 3, 021 | 20.3 | 291 19.3 2, 730 | 20. 4 (9. 6) 
eee) eee) |) its] dm) Be] 8 

$50 to $5¢ F tinwereal ae 2, 302 | 5.5 | 7 1. 2,131 | 5.9 7 
$60 to $74____- os aii 1, 654 | 11.2 | 112 | 7.4 | 1, 542 11.5 | (6. 8) 
$75 to $99 kieaceanebalareae | 897 | 6.0 | 60 | 4.0 | 837 | 6.3 | (6. 7) 
ee 380 2.5 | 40 | 2.6 | 340 2.6 | (10. 5) 
Total. ..-..:....223% | 34,979/ 100.0| 1,512| 100.0! 13,367! 100.0 (10. 2) 


NoTE,.— Due to rounding figures do not always add to 100 percent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 census data prepared under 
agreement with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


TABLE 49.—Condition of dwelling units: Condition and type of plumbing equipment 
of all housing in 1950, by heads of family over and under 65 years, in nonfarm 
areas 























“| 
| Total Under 65 Over 65 Over 65 
y sas Raesateelnn nt drigrmenen —— e ase F fF 
Condition | cent of 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent total 
| i | 
es i 7 ad | cameaputaaka 
Not dilapidated uke ea 92.9 | 28,902 | 93.1 | 5, 182 91.6 15. 2 
Private toilet, bath, and | 
hot running water 26, 224 71.5 22, 468 | 72.4 3, 756 | 66. 4 14.3 
Private toilet, bath, and | 
cold running water | 1, 222 | 3.3 995 3.2 227 | 4.0 18. 6 
Running water, no private | 
toilet or bath 4, 227 11.5 3, 504 | 11.3 723 12.8 17.1 
No running water 2, 411 6.6 1, 935 | 6. 2 476 8.4 19.7 
Dilapidated ; a ae 74) wa7 6.9 | 476 8.4 18. 2 
Private toilet, bath, and | 
hot running water 585 | 1.6 | 522 1,7 | 63 | 10.8 
Private toilet, bath, and 
cold running water 2, 028 5.5 1,615 | 5.2 | 413 | 7.3 | 20. 4 
Total 36, 697 100. 0 | 31, 039 | 100. 0 5, 658 100. 0 15.4 
| | | 











Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 census data prepared under agree 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 








nonfarm areas 


Condition 
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Not dilapidated... -...-....-- 


Private toilet, bath, and 
hot running water..-.-- 
Private toilet, bath, and 

cold running water 
Running water, no private 

toilet or bath... -..-.--- 
No running water-_-- 


Dilapidated_------ 


Private toilet, bath, and 
hot running water-.-.. 

No hot running water, toi- 
let or bath 


nonfarm areas 








TABLE 50.—Condition of dwelling units: Condition and type of plumbing equipment 
in owner-occupied units in 1950, by heads of family over and under 645 years, in 














Total Under 65 Over 65 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number! Percent | 
| nee - vais imitate ssamoaniealinads a 

18, 650 95.1 15, 112 95.6 3, 538 93.1 
| — | —____ ——____ — —___—| 
i | 1 
15, 028 76.6| 12326) 7%0| 2702 71.1 | 
584 | 3.0 | 441 | 2.8 143 3.8 | 
1, 664 | 8.5 1, 296 | 8.2 368 | 9.6 | 

1, 374 7.0 | 1, 049 6.6 325 | 8.6 
— ——— 9} a ———————— —— — 
953 | 4.9 | 691 4.4 262 | 6.9 

ee Ten edhe ar 
200 | 1.0 | 165 | 1.1 35 | 1.0 | 

753 | 3.9 526 3.3 | 227 5.9 
19,603 | 100.0 | 15, 803 | 100.0! 3,800; 100.0 


Total 





| 








Not dilapidated_......-..--.-- 


Private toilet, bath, hot 
and cold running water 
Private toilet, bath, and 

cold running water --_----- 
Running water, no private 
toilet or bath 
No running water-_-_------- 


ee ea eee 





Private toilet, bath, and 
hot running water--.---- 
No hot running water, 
toilet or bath....-._.--- 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 Census data prepared under agree- 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


TABLE 51.—Condition of dwelling units: Condition and type of plumbing equipment 
for renter-occupied units in 1950, by heads of family over and under 65 years, in 


























Under 65 Over 65 
ae Ran 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
: Ga tciehethtsa Rha dendal ae 
15, 434 90.3 13. 790 90. 5 | 1, 644 | 88. 5 | 
“4 an einen 
11, 196 65.5 | 10,142 66.6 | 1,054 | 56.8 
638 3.7 554 | 3.6 | 84 | 4.5 | 
2, 563 15.0 2, 208 14.5 355 | 19.1 
1, 037 6.1 886 5.8 151 8, 
1, 660 9.7 1, 446 9.5 214 11.5 
385 2.3 357 | 2.3 | 28 | 1.5 
1, 275 7.4 1, 089 | 7.2 | 186 | 10.0 | 
17, 094 100.0 | 15,236} 100.0 1,858 | 100.0 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 Census data prepared under agree- 
ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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Over 65 
as per- 
cent of 
of total 


19.0 


18, 
24.5 


»” 


22. 1 


23.7 


30.1 


19.4 






Over 65 
as per- 

cent of 
total 







10.7 







14.6 


40.9 
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TaBLe 52.—Family income: Distribution of income in 1949 of primary family or 
primary individual over 65 years of age and under 665 years, in nonfarm areas 


Total Over 65 Under 65 
Income a 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 





Over 65 
as t 
total 


i en 


Less than 6, 203 16.9 2, 623 46.3 3, 538 11.4 
$1,000 5, 096 13.9 1, 020 18.1 4, 066 13.1 
$2,000 6, 739 18,4 742 13.1 5, 991 19.3 
$3,000 7, 200 19. 6 471 8.3 6, 767 21.8 
$4,000 4,415 12.1 242 4.3 4, 159 13.4 
$5,000 4, 327 11.7 289 5.1 4, 035 13.0 
Over 2, 717 7.4 271 4.8 2, 483 8.0 

36, 697 100. 0 5, 658 100. 0 31, 039 100. 0 





Nore.—Due to rounding, figures do not always add to 100 percent. 


oom 
a 
a 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, special sample tabulation of 1950 Census data prepared under agree- 


ment with the Division of Housing Research, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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